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Abstract 


r-^ r r _ 

The concept and treatment of anxiety in Sri HarirayajT’s Siksapatra {Teaching Letters), 
an epistolary bhakti text from 17th century India, is examined here with translation of the 
original Sanskrit verses, their vernacular Brajbhasa commentary by Gopesvarjl and a 20th 
century spoken commentary in Hindi by Prathamesjl. A review of secondary literature on the 
Vallabha Sampradaya situates the present study in the field of bhakti studies. Analysis of these 
primary and secondary sources encourages scholars to pay further attention to the practical 
applications of bhakti texts, in addition to the more commonly treated transcendental elements of 
spiritual literature. Finally, with reference to clinical health research, a case is made for the 
potential contributions of bhakti literature to research on the mental and physical health impacts 
of spirituality and religion. 
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Abbreviations 


84V = GokulnathjI and Harirayajl. Caurasi Vaisnavan ki Varta. 

252V = GokulnathjI and Harirayajl. Do Sau Bavan Vaisnavan ki Varta. 

Bh.P. = Bhagavata Pur ana. 

r _ 

VMM = Hariraya and Gopesvara. Iktalis Bade Siksapatra. Indore: Vaisnava Mitra Mandal 2007 
[1972]. 

r 

JMS = Jatipura manuscript of Siksapatra, dated Samvat 1866 [1886?] (MS #13 in Appendix B). 

r r r 

SS 1915 = Hariraya and Gopesvara. Sri Harirayajl krt Bade Siksapatra, Sri Gopesvarji krt 
Vrajbhasa tika sahit. Ahmedabad: SubodhinI Sabha, Samvat 1972 [1915 CE], 

r r r 

SS 1936 = Hariraya and Gopesvara. Sri Hariraya krt Bade Siksapatra, Sri Gopesvarji krt 
Vrajbhasa tika sahit. SubodhinI Sabha. 4th vrtti, [Hindi], 1936. 

RHS = Bahri, Hardev. Rajpai Hindi Shabdakosh. 

r 

SBK 1-3 = Sanna, CaturvedI Dvaraka Prasada. Sahityika Brajabhasa Kosa, 3 vols. 

MW = Monier-Williams, Monier. A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

OHED = McGregor, R.S., ed. Oxford Hindi-English Dictionary. 

DOB = Callewaert, Winand M., and Swapna Sharma. Dictionary ofBhakti. 

RS = Religious and spiritual (literature, etc.) 
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Glossary 1 

alaukika = non-worldly, divine 

bhagavadlya = one who belongs to God, a devotee 

bhava = devotional mood, feeling, essence, or meaning 

bhavana = contemplation, feeling, reflection on bhava 

bhakta = a devotee 

bhakti = devotion 

Bhagavan = God, Krsna (Krishna) 

Brajbhakta = Braj devotees, often particularly referring to gopls 
cinta = anxiety 
cintana = contemplation 
citta = mind 

dharma = religious/spiritual life; duty 

gopls = dairymaids of Braj, the ideal devotees of Krsna 

grantha = text, treatise 

hrdaya = heart 

jlva = individual soul 

laukik = worldly, mundane 

Ilia = divine plays of Krsna 

mana = mind 

maya = the power of illusion 

prapanca = the relative world, worldly affairs 

Prabhu = Lord, master, Krsna 

Pusti Marga = the path of grace, Vallabhacarya’s bhakti path, the Vallabha Sampradaya 
rasa = aesthetic and divine elixir, nectar 
Sampradaya = lineage, tradition, sect 

satsanga = true or good association, the company of other devotees 


1 In this paper I follow the ISO 15919 transliteration standard, with nasalization distinguished (m,n, n, etc.), with 
the exception that for Brajbhasa vowel nasalization I have preferred a simple n (milen, tason, etc.), which I find 
more readable for a general audience than the ISO recommended tilde. In Hindi and Brajbhasa passages, inherent 
shwa is mostly elided except where pronunciation or conventional spelling dictates (Krsna, dharma, etc.). 
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seva = service, worship 
Thakurjl = God, Krsna 

vacanamrt = teaching, lecture; lit., “nectar speech” 

Vaisnava = a follower of Visnu; a follower of Krsna 
• • • • " ... 

varta/vartta = story, hagiography 
vyavahara = practical behavior 
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Introduction 


There can be little doubt as to the primacy of “text” in Indian bhakti (devotional) 
traditions, which draw deeply from the wells of Vedic, Upanisadic, and Puranic Sanskrit 
literature and have created expansive canons of vernacular poetry and prose. Bhakti literature 
continues to attract scholarly attention from a wide range of disciplines and perspectives. While 
bhakti is often conceived popularly as personal devotion to the divine, the participatory, public 
and perfonnative aspects of bhakti have also been recently highlighted by scholars. 1 While 
bhakti traditions appeal on many levels to the unity of all embodied beings, in some cases 
blurring lines of caste and gender, they simultaneously emphasize particular qualities of saints, 
songs, languages, and locations. It is this “tension between the difference and sameness of 
embodiment in bhakti” which makes it, in the view of Karen Pechilis, “one of the most 
influential perspectives on Hinduism.” 2 Scholars of history and South Asian languages have 
taken particular interest in the authorial intent, audience and interpretation of bhakti texts. 3 

This thesis contributes to the field of bhakti studies by demonstrating that the authors and 
commentators of the bhakti text Siksapatra (Teaching Letters ) stress practical aspects of spiritual 
life in this world. Such emphasis on practicality in bhakti challenges the tendency to interpret the 
spiritual content of bhakti texts merely in terms of otherworldly, transcendent states. My 
perspective is developed through an examination of mental health components of spirituality 

r 

expressed in the Siksapatra —an epistolary bhakti text unique in its combination of 
autobiographical, didactic and philosophical content. I also explore correspondences between 

1 Cf. Novetzke 2007 and Pechilis 1999. 

2 Pechilis, Embodiment of Bhakti, 41. 

3 Cf. Hawley 1988, Lutgendorf 1991, Novetzke 2007 and Pauwels 2010, who notes regarding hagiographic bhakti 
literature that, "to fully understand these sources, one needs to situate them in their sectarian context, addressing 
issues of patronage, audience, and preservation/' 59. 
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spiritual and clinical descriptions and prescriptions for anxiety—and the related condition of 
emotional stress—in order to suggest potential contributions of bhakti literature to the field of 
spirituality and medicine. 

The Siksapatra was most likely composed in the late 17th century. It consists of 41 letters 

r 

in Sanskrit verse by Sri HarirayajI (1590-1715? CE) and a Brajbhasa vernacular commentary on 
them by his younger brother Gopesvarjl (1593 CE - ?). Both men were religious leaders of the 
Pusti Marga, or Vallabha Sampradaya—a Hindu Vaisnava lineage founded by Vallabhacarya 
(1479-1531 CE). 4 The lineage and teachings of Vallabhacarya spread primarily throughout the 
northern and western regions of India beginning in the early 16th century. 

r 

In this thesis I analyze the prominent concept of anxiety in two of the Siksapatra’s 41 
letters, with the help of relevant audio lectures by Prathamesjl, a 20th century descendent of the 
text’s authors. I will suggest that a hidden contribution of bhakti texts can be found by shifting 
our focus away from their otherworldly speculations and instead to their practical suggestions for 

r 

spiritual life in this world. In the Siksapatra one finds veritable prescriptions—positive 
association, study of spiritual texts, mantra recitation, contemplation, selfless service, and faith— 
with which to treat the devotionally obstructive conditions of both worldly and existential 
anxiety. 

Bhakti texts arise out of Indian religious traditions long concerned with the sounds and 
rhythms of language, and with sensory phenomenon as a mediator of inner experience. 

r 

Siksapatra touches upon both of these components, for it is both a metered, sacred recitation as 
well as an exegesis on mental states and their relevance to the personal, embodied experience of 

r 

devotion. Paul Arney, author of the only English-language study dedicated to the Siksapatra , 

4 In cases where only Vikram Samvat dates were available, I have converted them to the Gregorian calendar using 
the simplified method of subtracting 57, with the result that the CE dates must be considered +/- 1. 
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came to the conclusion that, although it is a “sectarian manual intended primarily for a limited 

r 

coterie of initiates,” the Siksapatra has “an enduring and more general relevance,” namely, “its 
insistence that selfless love is the characteristic emotion and most efficacious fonn of religion.” 5 6 
However, I will argue that selfless love is but one of many foundational concepts discussed by 

r 

the authors and commentators on the Siksapatra', another is the treatment of anxiety ( cinta ), 

r 

which may have more general relevance. My analysis of anxiety in Siksapatra also exposes the 
vital link between religious/spiritual life (. dharma ) and practical behavior ( vyavahara ) in the 
world. This connection between dharmik and daily life emerges as a central focus to the authors 

r 

and commentators of Siksapatra. 

Due to the Push Marga’s historical and continued popularity within India and especially 
among Gujaratis, an affluent emigrant group, the tradition now claims hundreds of thousands of 

r 

followers worldwide. Siksapatra is currently one of the tradition’s most accessible and widely 
read texts. The prevalence of extant manuscripts and more than twenty modern editions and 

r s 

translations of Siksapatra attest to its popularity. Widespread current reading practices, 
including group discussions in Vaisnava homes and temples around the world, suggest its status 
as a living text. This is similar in principle (though certainly not in scale) to Tulsidas’s 
Ramcaritmanas, which Growse once called India’s “guide to the popular living faith of its 
people.” 7 Philip Lutgendorf has drawn scholarly attention to the importance of studying audience 
reception of Ramcaritmanas and its nature as a “living” text: “Despite their undoubted 
contributions to an understanding of the origin, structure, and meaning of the epic, [textual 
studies] shed little light on its interaction with its audience—an interaction that has never been 


5 Arney, "The Bade Siksapatra/' 512. 

6 Cf. Appendices A and B. 

7 Lutgendorf, The Life of a Text, 1, quoting Growse, The Ramayana of TulasTdasa, 38. 
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primarily through the medium of the written word. Indeed, it seems ironic that a text so often 
cited as a popular and living tradition has received so little study as such.” 8 

r 

In order to explore the living nature of the Siksapatra, I combine my translation with 
reference to PrathamesjI’s 20th century exposition on the text. Perspectives internal to the 

r 

Siksapatra tradition reveal a style of bhakti that promotes living faith—the integration of 
spiritual outlook and principles into daily, practical life. From the devotional perspective, 
“practical life” can be more than simply increasing one’s political or economic power. Rather, 
these bhakti authors promote a spiritual way of life characterized by viewing worldly 
relationships and circumstances from a spiritual perspective and dedicating one’s mental and 
physical resources to the benefit of others. In this context, overcoming anxiety in all situations, 

r 

as repeatedly stressed in the Siksapatra, emerges as a precondition for a successful spiritual life 
in the world. 

Researchers have recently turned to religious and spiritual (RS) literature to study the 
physiological and mental health impacts of RS beliefs and practices. 9 Stress and anxiety are at 
the heart of an increasing volume of medical and mental health literature exploring the potential 
impacts of religion and spirituality (RS) on physical and psychological well-being. The 

r 

Siksapatra contains explicit teachings on the causes and treatment of anxiety in a devotional 
context. The authors suggest reasons why it is essential for the spiritually inclined to overcome 
worldly and existential anxiety. The anxieties and their largely faith-centered remedies described 

r 

in the Siksapatra may not precisely equate with modern medical conditions and treatments, but I 
will argue for their similarity and relevance. 


8 Lutgendorf, 2. 

9 Cf. Hill, Kopp and Bollinger 2007; Hill and Pargament 2003; Koenig 2009; Li and Goldsmith 2012; Oman and 
Thorensen 2007; Tartaro, Luecken and Gunn 2005. 
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The sensitive, pragmatic scientific approach of certain medical researchers may also shed 

light on the practical elements of devotion. In a paper on conceptualization and measurement of 

religion and spirituality, Hill and Pargament highlight the importance of consistent, daily life 

application of devotion, a point overlooked in many studies of bhakti literature: 

To the devout, religion and spirituality are not a set of beliefs and practices 
divorced from everyday life, to be applied only at special times and on special 
occasions. Instead, religion and spirituality are ways of life to be sought, 
experienced, fostered, and sustained consistently. 10 

Despite the fact that its emphasis on faith can seem contrived or otherworldly to the non- 

r 

believer, the Siksapatra abounds with advice by which to cultivate a thoroughly experiential, 
spiritual way of life. The faith and religious beliefs taught in the Siksapatra are strongly tied to 
everyday life and behavior, rather than to distant spiritual realms. Unseen worlds have definitely 
been conceived of and described in the theology of the Push Marga, but my analysis indicates 

r 

that the authors and interpreters of the Siksapatra are committed to exploring the practical 
elements of bhakti, which are largely absent from other scholarly studies on this particular text 
and tradition. 

Existing Scholarship on the Vallabha Sampradaya 

Scholarship on the Vallabha Sampradaya is less extensive than for many other Hindu 
traditions and Gaudlya Vaisnavism in particular. Still, a handful of scholars from various 
disciplines have researched the Vallabha Sampradaya directly. Subject areas taken up by 
scholars of religion and literature include authority and authorship (Hawley 1988), faith and 
sectarian ‘othering’ (Dalrnia 2006), hagiography (Barz 2007, 1976), religious practice (Arney 
2007), the role of emotion in Vallabhacarya’s theology (Timm 1991) and analysis of a select few 

10 Hill and Pargament, "Advances in the conceptualization and measurement of religion and spirituality," 68. 
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of the Sampradaya’s Sanskrit philosophical works (Smith 2011, 1998, etc.; Redington 2000, 
1983). Social-historical approaches have focused on patronage and community fonnation (Saha 
2007, 2006; Peabody 2003; Vaudeville 1996, 1980; Richardson 1979). Anthropological studies 
have examined Push Marga temple life (Bennett 1990) and festive and culinary arts (Toomey 
1994), while ethnomusicologist have examined the temple music, musicians, and the sensory 
aesthetic experience mediated through poetry (Ho 2006, Gaston 1997 and Sanford 2008, 
respectively). The following summary review of these secondary works indicates the depth of 
sampradayik literary material available and their wide applications to scholarly research. 

Correlations between practical spiritual teachings and medical research have yet to be 
noted in academic literature on the Sampradaya. Only one book chapter, by Arney, has addressed 

r r 

the Siksapatra in any detail, although R.G. Shah’s Vallabha Cult and Sri Harirayaji, the result of 

r 

his 1971 doctoral thesis, provides a comprehensive English study of the Siksapatra’s primary 
author. 1 A summary of philosophical tenets of the Vallabha Sampradaya and their treatment in 
secondary sources, given below, suggests room for additional perspectives on bhakti literature 
not present in existing scholarship on the Sampradaya’s texts. 

Among historical scholarship, Richardson’s 1979 dissertation on patronage and land 
grants in imperial records indicated the early popularity and political power of the Vallabha 
Sampradaya. His work laid the foundation for Shandip Saha, whose analysis of the historical 
context of the Vallabha Sampradaya prose hagiographies (the varta literature) attempts to 
detennine social and political factors that could have led to the Sampradaya’s consolidation and 
popularity. Saha contributes a penetrating social historiography perspective to literary analysis of 


1 Though Shah's English usage is often unclear and seems Christian influenced (e.g., "sermons/' "preaching," etc.), 
he does include citations of his Sanskrit, Hindi and Gujarati textual sources; unfortunately he omits publication 
dates. 
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the main varta texts, the Caurasi Vaisnavan ki Varta (84V) and Do Sau Bavan Vaisnavan ki 
Varta (252V). These devotional biographies of early followers of Vallabhacarya (84V) and his 

r 

son VitthalnathjT (252V) were likely compiled, edited and commented upon by the Siksapatra’s 
primary author, HarirayajT. 2 Both are foundational vernacular texts of the Sampradaya, and the 
84V in particular is considered by some to be the first devotional prose literature in Brajbhasa. 3 

Saha postulates a long period of redaction of the varta literature, which he describes as “a 
number of texts that were written and revised between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
when the Pusti Marga was slowly extending its sphere of religious influence in western and 
central India.” 4 Though Saha does not mention Siksapatra, it would seem to fit into what he 
considers the third phase of the Pusti community’s growth (after its initial doctrinal core 
establishment by Vallabhacarya and the second phase of expansion and institutionalization under 
Sri GusaTnjT): 

The third and fourth generations of the Pusti Marga, who lived in Braj and 
western India, would initiate the third phase of the community’s growth by 
focusing their efforts on the task of community building not only by honouring 
the Pusti Marga’s longstanding practice of seeking religious patronage from 
wealthy elites, but also by substituting Sanskrit with the more accessible Braj 
Bhasa as their principle mode of religious instruction. 5 

Saha further explains this perspective on vernacular literature as a community building 
exercise: “The production of the varta literature represented a most important phase in the 


2 Vaudeville, drawing on Tandan's Varta Sahitya, similarly notes that "From a philological point of view, the vartas 
in archaic Braj, after the khyat or bat in old Rajasthani, constitute important monuments of early prose in the Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. The close relationship of Braj Bhasa with the other major western Hindi dialect, KharJBholJ, on 
which standard modern Hindi is based, made these works easily accessible to Hindi readers, so that the Vallabhite 
Vartas provided ready models for Khar! BholT prose writers of the nineteenth century, such as the author of the 
Prem Sagar, Lallu LaljT, whose language appears still coloured by his Braj Bhasa models" (Vaudeville, "The 
Govardhan Myth," 15). Further investigation might indicate whether the Brajbhasa commentary on Siksapatra, if 
available to the early writers of Khar! BholT, was likewise utilized as a literary model. 

3 Barz, The Bhakti Sect, 101. 

4 Saha, "A Community of Grace: The Social and Theological World of the Pusti Marga Varta Literature," 225. 

5 Saha, "Community," 229. 
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institutional growth of the community, for it built upon the philosophical and structural 
frameworks created by Vallabha and Vitthalanath in order to foster a sense of unity among 
devotees through the use of vernacular hagiography.” 6 Saha’s analysis would only partially 

r 

account for the creation of the Siksapatra, because the letters themselves are among Harirayajl’s 
many Sanskrit rather than vernacular writings. Saha’s theory would apply though to the 

r 

vernacular Brajbhasa Siksapatra commentaries of Gopesvarjl, which were designed for a wider 
audience of devotees. In addition to his focus on community building, Saha also ties the 
historical context and literary developments of the varta literature into the construction of 
religious identity: 

When the Pusti Marga had settled in Braj and eventually Rajasthan, it enjoyed the 
generous political and economic protection of their royal patrons and from their 
rapidly growing membership of wealthy Gujarati merchants. Hence the varta 
literature, against this larger historical context, should be viewed as the product of 
a period of economic and political stability for the Pusti Marga which gave 
members of the community the time to turn their attention to developing a unique 
and distinct religious identity. 7 

r 

GopesvarjI’s exhortations to his Siksapatra readers to exclusively follow the teachings, 
teachers, divine personalities and other practitioners of his tradition could also be conceived as 
contributing to the construction of a distinct religious identity. 8 Harirayajl’s commentaries in the 
varta literature, according to Saha, were to “define exactly how individuals should live as the 
recipients of Krsna’s grace and are equally concerned with legitimizing the claims of the Pusti 
Marga maharajas to be Krsna’s earthly intermediaries.” 9 It is difficult to accurately judge the 


6 lbid v 242. 

7 Ibid., 231-2. 

8 Heidi Pauwels has similarly noted the role of narrative bhakti literature in consolidating community identity. She 
elucidates in her study of Hariram Vyas, "Hagiographies show not only how the author and his community 
imagined the saint but also how they imagined themselves. In the process of narration, identities are forged, or 
reforged, communities are created, or consolidated," 55. 

9 Saha, "Community," 231. 
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r 

exact levels of “concern” expressed for all elements of the Siksapatra text. Yet I would concur 
that “how individuals should live” is a primary preoccupation for HarirayajI and Gopesvarjl in 

r 

the Siksapatra and a reflection of the authors’ focus on practical life advice. In this sense Saha’s 

r 

analysis of HarirayajI’s contributions to the varta literature could be applied to the Siksapatra as 
well. 

Other elements Saha identifies as hallmarks of the Vaisnava dharma expressed in the 

r 

varta literature also hold true in the Siksapatra : “Performing true service to Krsna not only 
requires a certain single-mindedness and commitment, but also humility which, the varta 
literature stresses in numerous stories, is the cardinal virtue of a true devotee of the Pusti Marga. 
A good community member never looks at the faults of other Vaisnavas, is pure in mind, 
humble, patient in times of suffering, and never seeks to advertise his sectarian affiliations.” 10 
However, Saha’s conclusion that the varta literature presents an “ideal vision of a united Pusti 
Marga community” which is “close-knit, self-sufficient” 11 may be exaggerated when one 
considers the extensive focus on individual bhaktas and their devotional lives. For example, Saha 
reads in the context of feeding other Vaisnavas that, “It is through feeding that one’s faith in both 
Krsna and the teachings of the community are solidified... .The feeding stories in the varta 
literature, therefore, should be interpreted as a means of creating harmony and solidarity within 
the Pusti Marga community.” 12 Yet it is not conclusive that the vartas’ emphasis on feeding 
others contributes to consolidation of a community ideal rather than simply being a dharmik 
activity or a means of individual spiritual growth. Similarly, Saha considers the practice of 
gathering with other devotees for devotional discussions ( satsanga ) to also have a primarily 


10 Ibid., 235. 

11 Ibid., 232. 

12 Ibid., 236. 
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communal purpose, 13 whereas the individual benefits of satsanga are arguably the more primary 

r 

focus in the varta and Siksapatra literature. 

Meilu Ho’s dissertation on the foundations of Push Marga music and its contribution to 
classical styles is not only a landmark work from the ethnomusicology standpoint, but also 
provides a useful summary of secondary literature on the Sampradaya. After reviewing 
Richardson’s work (Saha’s was not yet available to her), Ho comments on the social-historical 
influences of the tradition: 

Social relations with the reigning Mughal sovereigns (16th-18th centuries) and 
royal endowments from them, even more intimate dealings with Rajput rulers, 
and complex relationships with prosperous Gujarati merchants maintained the 
sect throughout five hundred years, cementing the impact of the Vaisnava faith 
upon millions, and upon the institutions (commercial and political) that were the 
foundations of their societies. 14 

Norbert Peabody proposed, in a comprehensive and insightful study on the Kota kings, 
that the 18 th century Kota regent Zalim Singh’s parental-like control over the ruling king was 
based upon the Vallabh Sampradaya’s notions of seva in parental mode. Peabody later describes 
the insurrection in 1820 against Zalim Singh by the “infantilized” king Umed Singh’s son and 
successor Kishor Madho Singh, who according to Peabody “demonstrated an even more 
sophisticated familiarity with the most important Vallabha treatises such as Vallabhacharya’s 
Subodhini.” 15 While Peabody’s work contributes a great deal to our understanding of the 
Sampradaya’s historical influence in state affairs, his analysis is largely based on the conception 
that vatsalya bhava (parental mood), a “hierarchically paradoxical sense of mutual 
interdependence existing between a helpless child-god and a protective parent-devotee...was the 


13 "Meeting with other initiated members on a regular basis for the sharing of consecrated food and discussion of 
religious topics had the purpose of fostering and promoting solidarity within the community." Ibid., 238. 

14 Ho, "The Liturgical Music of the Pusti Marg," 66. 

15 Peabody, Hindu Kingship and Polity, 56. 
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favoured emotional mode/mood governing devotional practice among the Pustimargls in western 
India.” 16 

This mischaracterization of the Sampradaya’s focus on vatsalya bhava had been 
previously dispelled by Redington’s VaUabhacarya on the Love Games of Krishna, a skillful 
examination of VaUabhacarya’s Subodhinl text. Redington analyzed the text’s structure and 
content as well as the commentarial layers by the lineage’s most respected writers like 
Vitthalanath, Purusottama, Hariraya, Gokulnath, and Lalu Bhatt, concluding that it is a 
“prevailing misconception... that the dominant emotional relationship of the devotee to Krsna 
taught and practiced by Vallabha and his followers is that of ‘parental love’ ( vatsalyabhava) 
toward Krsna as a baby or little child.” 17 Redington’s additional translations of Vallabhacarya’s 
primary short “16 Treatises” (Sodasagranthah) were carried out with years of research and 
consultation with sampradayik experts and reference to commentaries. 18 

Additional research pertaining to the Vallabha Sampradaya includes Krishna’s 
Musicians, Anne-Marie Gaston’s participant-observer’s study of the life of temple musicians in 
Nathdvara, Rajasthan. Her book examines the role of music, arts, and festivals in the 
Sampradaya’s temple worship, the professional and economic activities of the musicians and the 
development of Haveli Sangeet (a classical style of temple music) vis-a-vis the wider North 
Indian classical music tradition. With the premise that “understanding the sociology of hereditary 
north Indian musicians requires knowledge of their historical contexts,” 19 Gaston also references 
colonial historical sources and contemporary scholarship. She chronicles the musicians’ 


16 Ibid., 142-3. 

17 Redington, VaUabhacarya on the Love Games of Krishna, 21. 

18 Redington, The Grace of Lord Krishna. I refer to his work throughout my analysis of Siksapatra, a text which 
repeatedly cites the 16 treatises. 

19 Gaston, 22. 
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extensive involvement in teaching, travel and perfonnance (in religious and secular settings), 
handicraft production and shopkeeping, and temple guiding to supplement their income from 
dedicated temple service. Though the book’s subject matter fits squarely into the field of 
ethnomusicology, its focus on the role of music and musicians in the religious context of the 
temple and the historical value of its themes of early modem mobility and patronage provide 
useful material for scholars of History and Religion as well. Scholars of South Asian history, for 
example, may take interest in Gaston’s discussion of the mobility of Haveli Sangeet musicians 
across various courts and temples of North India. 

In his sensitive fieldwork and study of Push Marg temple experience in Ujjain, Peter 
Bennett was able to recognize and override the emphases on hierarchy and purity common to 
prior anthropological studies. Bennett offered the following insightful perspective on food 
offerings and the deity-devotee rapport: “In Pusti Marg, as in many other bhakti cults, 
hierarchical distance becomes irrelevant when one considers the wannth and intimacy 
characteristic of the man-divine relationship.” 20 Bennett challenged existing sociological 
theorizations which held that devotees accept the deity’s sanctified leftovers (prasada, imagined 
by the sociologists as impure remains of the deity’s meal) in an exchange that serves to 
consciously reify a hierarchical relationship. Systems of ritual purity had even been similarly 
hypothesized as a means to avoid polluting the deity. Bennett’s illumination of these gaps in 
scholarly understanding indicate the importance of eliciting indigenous understandings and 
theorization: 

One of the most disconcerting experiences of early fieldwork was my realisation 
that the Brahmanical model I had absorbed from the anthropological literature 
imposed severe constraints on my interpretation of ritual and belief, not least by 
excluding devotees’ own ideas about devotional matters. For example, on several 
occasions I suggested to priests that perhaps they maintained such scrupulous 

20 Bennett, 197. 
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regard for purity while preparing food offerings in recognition of the deity’s 
superior hierarchical standing, a position subsequently reinforced by their 
consumption of the deity’s leavings. But this neglected entirely the notion that the 
offering is principally an expression of selfless love and devotion, and the 
leftovers an embodiment of divine grace, untainted by mundane concerns for 
purity and status. 21 

Bennett discovered that in Push Marg, it is often not a purity/impurity binary which most 
influences the seva methods. He found that in Push temples, pre-offered foods are guarded from 
onlookers not primarily because of purity; rather, “the offering occupies a marginal state because 
it is ‘intended’ for Krishna but has not yet been accepted by Krishna. Should a devotee touch, 
see, or smell the offering-to-be, then he would effectively enjoy it before Krishna. This would be 
in contravention of the altruistic intention of seva, of the precept that everything should be 
offered to Krishna before enjoying it oneself.” 22 Bennett’s careful ethnographic work enabled 

r 

him to discover such subtle distinctions firsthand. Arney, in his work on Siksapatra itself, still 
assumed that, “If the temple offerings are touched, seen or smelled by anyone not in a state of 
apras [ritual purity] they become polluted and rendered unfit for Krishna.” 23 Perceptively, 
Bennett also discovered that temple food offerings must be prevented from being enjoyed 
audibly, as well as through other senses; hence the temple offerings and other items are all 
referred to by their Pusti code words. 

Vallabhacarya’s philosophy is rooted in bhakti, a tenn for devotion which also suggests 
“participation,” as argued by Karen Pechilis: “In actively encouraging participation (which is a 
root meaning of bhakti ), the poets represent bhakti as a theology of embodiment.. .embedded in 
the details of human life.” 24 Christian Novetzke further describes bhakti as the “subject of a 


21 Ibid., 6. 

22 Ibid., 139. 

23 Arney, 533. 

24 Pechilis, Embodiment of Bhakti, 6. 
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complex series of performances and mutual interactions that divides and unites” as well as a 
premodern discourse constituting “a locus for the creation of publics, not the fonnation of a 
single social or literary movement.” 25 These theorizations of the participatory, perfonnative, 
unifying and divisive elements of bhakti are continuing to unfold in recent scholarship. 

In arguing for bhakti as embodiment and “participation,” Karen Pechilis noted the 
pronounced process of localization through pilgrimage, regional language, poetic voice, and 
hagiography. The “embodied bhakti” she outlines maintains a tension between differences, by 
focusing on specific details of region, language, individual saints, etc., and sameness, given its 
“central metaphor.. .the belief that the human heart is the same everywhere.” 26 Accordingly, the 
rasa aesthetics from which Vallabha’s bhakti at times explicitly draws are based on the concept 
that emotional reactions to dramatic stimuli are universal, and his bhakti path proclaims its 
inclusivity regardless of gender, caste, and class. But as Novetzke reminds us, “the creation of 
shared publics is also always a creation of differences between different publics,” 27 and indeed 
Vallabha carefully distinguishes various groups of bhakti practitioners from outsiders and from 
each other. Vallabhacarya’s bhakti is experienced only by the select grace-filled pusti jivas, 
expressly contrasted by Vallabhacarya with “lawful” souls oriented towards rule-based religious 
practices (maryada bhakti ) and those who simply lack the inclination to participate in bhakti— 
the “worldly” pravahijivas. Vallabhacarya’s philosophical tenets concerning the bhakta’s body 
and the community of pusti bhaktas were adapted into the localized idiom of a burgeoning bhakti 


25 Novetzke, "Bhakti and Its Public/' 266. 

26 Pechilis, 41. 

27 Novetzke, 263. 
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tradition, centered around the above-mentioned varta literature, whose saints are analogous 


figures to Pechilis’s “regional language bhaktas.” 28 

Attention must be given here as well to the Vallabha Sampradaya’s philosophy, which 
pervades all genres of its extensive literary output. The distinguishing element of religious 
philosophies is often, somewhat surprisingly, their interpretation of the material world. 

r 

Vallabhacarya’s pure non-dualism (Suddhadvaita) aligns itself against the Advaita of 
Sankaracarya, who argued that the world is ultimately false, a product of illusory rnaya. 29 For 
Vallabhacarya, the world (jagat ) is not only real, but also the precious locus of nirodha or 
“constraint” amounting to total divine focus. 

In Vallabhacarya’s writings, the physical body is of central philosophical, theological, 
and practical concern. For example, religious practice in the Sampradaya is formulated as seva , 
service usually to the physical form of Krishna, as well as the guru and other bhaktas, which is to 
be performed with one’s own body and material resources. 30 The traditional preoccupation with 
renunciation, meanwhile, is undermined by Vallabha’s suggestion that renouncing desire, lust, 
and negative association (including association with anyamarglyas , those who follow other 
paths) is preferable to renouncing one’s home and family life. Theologically, Vallabhacarya 
depicts the pusti jivas, those souls oriented towards grace, as having emanated from the body of 


28 "The biographies of regional-language bhaktas elaborate on the sense of active participation that is emphasized 
in their poetry. The biographies embody the T of the poetry by providing details of identity, pilgrimage, discourse, 
and interaction with other bhaktas." Pechilis, 36. The hagiographic works of the Vallabha Sampradaya likewise 
feature poetry prominently, with the relevant details often seemingly constructed around the poems themselves. 

29 Smith's discussion of these points in his analysis of Vallabhacarya's Pustipravahamaryadabheda and its 
commentaries are lucid. For example: "Vallabhacarya sees mayo as a power intimately related, indeed inseparable, 
from the Lord"; "the phenomenal world is real." Smith, "Predestination and Hierarchy," 198. 

30 As Vallabhacarya states in Siddhanta-MuktavalJ(Pearl Necklace Teachings): 

krsna-seva sada karya manasTsa para mata / cetastatpravanarh seva tatsiddhyai tanuvittaja / / 

"Krsna's seva should always be done; superior is manasT (mental) seva, the threading of one's consciousness into 
Krsna, which is perfected through tanuvittaja seva (seva with one's own body and wealth)." Jhala, Pustividhanam, 
167. My translation. 
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the Supreme Being, and he expressly utilizes the rasa aesthetic principles, based on physical 
perfonnance, in his theorization of Krishna Ilia. Further scholarly analysis of the body of bhaktas 
in the Vallabha Sampradaya, beyond the scope of this paper, may contribute to theorization of 
the body in a manner that, as called for by Barbara Holdrege, generates “analytical categories 
and models that are grounded in the distinctive idioms of religious traditions .” 31 

The Vallabha Sampradaya addresses one of the central questions of Hindu religious 
thought—the relationship between Brahman and atman —by describing living beings (jlvas ) as 
Bhagavadamsa : portions of the Supreme Being which emanate from him like sparks from a fire. 

r 

In the Suddhadvaita philosophy of Vallabhacarya, the individual, God, and the world are of a 
singular divine nature. The power of illusion ( maya ) and alternating processes of concealment 
and manifestation ( tirobhava and avirbhava ) are the forces responsible for the seeming creation 
and disappearance of perceptible phenomena. Ignorance and impurity can obstruct the 
individual’s experience of innate bliss and union, while feelings of separation ( yiraha ) are 
cherished as a means of bridging the perceived gap. The created world and all its names and 
forms, according to Vallabhacarya, are real. They are in fact a second, manifest aspect of the 
unmanifest Brahman . 32 Vallabhacarya’s worldview was by no means escapist or negative 
towards the physical universe. K. Narain states this point clearly in his recent monograph on 
Vallabhan philosophy: “The Vallabhites being realists to the core, are ardent advocates of the 
philosophy of the independence of the external world, which, as they explain, is in its name and 
form a particular manifestation of Brahman .” 33 


31 Barbara A. Holdrege, "Body Connections," 345. 

32 pararfi brahma tu krsno hi sacchidanandakam brhat / 

dvirupam taddhi sarvam syad ekarri tasmad vilaksanam //Vallabhacarya, Siddhanta-MuktavalT 3. 

33 Narain, Philosophy of the Vallabha School, 123. 
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Philosophical tenets of any living tradition can present significant challenges to layman 


and pundits alike. Richard Barz’s seminal work on the Pusti Marga, The Bhakti Sect of 

VaUabhacarya, an impressive, sensitive and comprehensive overview of the tradition, including 

some of the first translations of its varta literature, was not immune to such difficulties. Barz 

suggested that the main feature of VaUabhacarya’s bhaktimarga is a “severance” between the 

laukika (worldly, profane) and alaukika (otherworldly, divine), and that, 

The bhakti movement in general and VaUabhacarya’s movement in particular did 
not look favourably upon the ordinary world; the goal of the bhaktimarga was to 
replace the laukika with the alaukika and it was for sharanam, refuge from the 
world, that the sevakas who followed VaUabhacarya came to Sri Krsna . 34 

Barz’s interpretation of the crucial concept of sarana as ‘refuge from the world’ does not 
exactly match with the Sampradaya’s conception of sarana as ‘refuge in Krsna,’ as clearly 

r 

expressed in its initiatory mantra, “ srikrsnah saranam mama —Sri Krsna is my refuge.” In a 
tradition like the Pusti Marga, which considers the world itself as one of Krsna’s own forms and 
the place in which to seek and ultimately find him, there is no need for refuge from the world, 
which would amount to refuge from Krsna. 

r 

Barz correctly notes that, according to VaUabhacarya’s Suddhadvaita philosophy, “the 
problem of samsara is a problem of wrong understanding and wrong mental outlook and not of 
physical origin—since the jagat on which the jiva projects samsara is real .” 35 At other times, 
however, he seems to conflate the physical world (jagat) —considered to be the adhibhautika 
form of Brahman/Krsna—with the illusory, mundane world falsely conceived by the limited self, 
for which VaUabhacarya uses the terms laukika and samsara . 36 Barz describes, 


34 Barz, The Bhakti Sect, 40-1. 

35 Ibid., 71. 

36 As Barz describes, "This samsara that VaUabhacarya holds to be unreal is not a physical state or material plane; it 
is a mental attitude that is false but is held by the jJvas to be true, it is the ignorant interpretation of the nature of 
reality." Ibid., 70. 
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The step from the adhibhautik view (which is the laukika view) to the 
adhyatmika... and the step from the adhyatmika attitude to the adhidaivika point 
of view (which is the perfect alaukika attitude) brings one to the goal of the 

r 

Pustimarga: the practice of constant, love-filled sevd to Sri Krsna that is the 
dharma of every jiva ? 1 

The equations of adhibhautika with laukika and of adhidaivika with alaukika do not hold 

r 

in the light of Vallabhacarya’s Suddhadvaita philosophy. Barz’s view underlies a subtle but 
significant tendency to remove spirituality and religious life from this world, analyzing it instead 
in terms of otherworldly aims. The contribution of the Siksapatra authors and commentators 
which I will highlight below is that some spiritual texts aim not for transcendence of this world, 
but rather the experience of divinity in the world. 

John Hawley’s studies on the poet Surdas have necessarily described elements of the 
Vallabha Sampradaya, the lineage erroneously associated with the poet, according to his 
findings. Among Hawley’s many other insights are the following take on the Vallabhan 
perspective on the world: “In his ‘Samnyasanirnaya ’ [Vallabhacarya] rejects any fonn of 
renunciation other than the self-renunciation that is experienced naturally in the hearts of those 
who love Krishna when he is absent. Love in separation is held up as the true fonn of ascetic 
renunciation (samnyasa), and the gopTs as model renunciants .” 38 Hawley’s perspective reaffinns 
that the Vallabhan bhakta does not aim to retreat from the world as suggested by Barz, but rather, 
experiences a natural renunciation of worldliness due to overwhelming love and separation from 
Krsna. 

Ho has noted that, “In philosophy, Frederick M. Smith has made significant and lone 
strides in explication Vallabhacarya’s obtuse writings, which remain in difficult Sanskrit .” 39 


37 Ibid., 15. 

38 Hawley and Suradasa, Sur Das: Poet, Singer, Saint, 103. 

39 Ho, 28. 
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F 

Accordingly, I will refer to Smith’s skillful interpretations in my translations of the Siksapatra 
below. Smith has examined in exhaustive detail Vallabhacarya’s use of the term nirodha, a 
concept which clearly expresses the great philosopher’s orientation of spirituality in the world. 
Rather than “constraint of the senses,” as in the yogic systems, Vallabhacarya’s nirodha is a 
process of forgetting the false world and cultivating attachment instead to Ilia, the divine play of 
Krsna. The Ilia is an idealized realm devoid of worldliness, yet it is still theorized as taking place 
in the real world of manifested existence. Vallabhacarya defines nirodha in his 
Bhagavatarthaprakarana text as prapahcavismrti-bhagavadasaktih 40 —forgetfulness of the 
mundane, false world of prapahca and attachment ( asakti ) to Krsna. HarirayajT added in his 
commentary on Vallabhacarya’s Nirodhalaksana {The Nature of Nirodha) that nirodha “is not 
simply forgetfulness of the world; in fact it is the ability to experience with the senses what lies 
beyond the relative world. . .vastutas tuprapahcatltasya api aindriyakatvam eva. ” 41 As Smith 
noted, for Vallabhacarya, nirodha “denotes the very pinnacle of devotional ecstasy and 
engagement,” 42 and the experience of Ilia (divine play). 

In Vallabhacarya’s bhakti, according to Smith, “ nirodha grows out of the experience of 
sanubhava, a state of divine participation in which both body and mind are immersed in the 
experience of the Lord’s /z7a.” 43 This designation of sanubhava as “participation” corroborates 
Pechilis’s definition of bhakti as such, and it finds clear expression in the hagiographic texts of 
the 252 Vaishnavas, followers of Vallabhacarya’s son VitthalanathajL The 252V texts frequently 
report that Krishna begins to share experiences, or participate {sanubhava jatavate) with these 
most accomplished of bhaktas, due to their excellent seva, or simply supreme grace. The wife of 

40 Smith, "Nirodha and the Nirodhalaksana of Vallabhacarya/' 497. 

41 Smith, "Nirodha," 503-04. 

42 Ibid., 420. 

43 Ibid., 501. 
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r 

the bhakta Krsna Bhatt, for example, “remained immersed in Sri Krsna’s seva and was such an 
intimate follower of the Lord ( bhagavadiya ) that Krsna would share many experiences with her 
(SnthakurjT vasoh bahot sanubhava jatavate).” 44 

Considering the above emphases on bodily and real-world experience of the divine 
attested in the Vallabha Sampradaya’s philosophical literature, I am inclined to question the 

r 

underlying perspectives in the only existing scholarship on Siksapatra by Paul Arney. Arney’s 

r 

analysis of a portion of the Siksapatra’s first letter is a pioneering work and important 
contribution to existing scholarship on the Sampradaya’s literature. However, it is striking that 

r 

the Siksapatra’s readers, in Amey’s understanding, are transported far from the real world by the 
act of service to the physical fonn ( svarupa ) of Krsna: “The [Krsna] svarup functions as a portal 
into another dimension. For when advanced practitioners of seva are able to offer themselves 
without hesitation or reservation to the svarup with an absolute faith that the form they are seeing 
before them is, in reality, Krishna himself, they are carried away in ecstasy, transported into that 
transcendental realm of divine play, or ilia.” 45 

In light of the practical, real world emphasis of Vallabhacarya’s philosophy, one can 

r 

reasonably question whether the Siksapatra’s focus is truly on such “essentially mystical” 
understandings as Amey suggested: “For genuine devotees, the point is not how to assimilate a 
particular body of religious doctrine to one’s own mode of rational understanding but how to 
affect an inner transformation that will enable one to know ultimate truth in an essentially 
mystical manner. And this is where a text like the Bade Shikshapatra (‘The Great Epistles’) is 
relevant.” 46 Rather, of seemingly greater importance to the Siksapatra authors and commentators 


44 Gokulnathaji and Harirayaji, Do Sau Bavan Vaisnavan ki Varta, Vol. 1, 60. 

45 Arney, 507. Emphasis added. 

46 Ibid., 505-6. 
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is conveying a way to know ultimate truth in an essentially practical manner. This is evidenced 
in the portions of the text I have presented below, particularly in the concept of anxiety. By 
explaining the faith-centered reasons and methods of overcoming worldly anxieties, the 

r 

Siksapatra 's two authors have presented each other and their readers practical guidelines for 

r 

living a spiritually fulfilling life in this world. Before examining the Siksapatra text in more 
detail, I will suggest in the following section the potential relevance of spiritual perspectives on 
anxiety to the fields of medicine and mental health. 

Spirituality and Bhakti in Clinical Literature 

Is there a place for studies on bhakti literature in the world of medical and mental health 
research? H.G. Koenig noted in a review of research literature on religion, spirituality, and 
mental health that “religious and spiritual factors are increasingly being examined in psychiatric 
research.” 1 Koenig attributes the prior absence of tandem studies of psychiatry and religion to the 
late 19 th century influence of Charcot and Freud, who “began to associate religion with hysteria 
and neurosis. This created a deep divide that would separate religion from mental health care.” 2 
In recent decades, spirituality and health has been the topic of extensive medical and mental 
health research, but bhakti literature has not been widely represented in such studies. An 
exception is David Wolfs 1999 dissertation on the effects of the Hare Krsna mahamantra on 
stress and depression. 3 Wolf utilizes the Vedic Personality Inventory (VPI), a measurement scale 
designed to assess spirituality on the basis of the three material modes of nature, called gunas in 

1 Koenig, "Research on Religion, Spirituality, and Mental Health," 283. 

2 Ibid., 284. Others have similarly noted that, "Psychoanalysis, which pathologized or dismissed the psychological 
dimensions of religious experience, was the dominant intellectual framework in which psychiatry evolved during 
the first half of the twentieth century." Freinkel and Lake, "Religious Beliefs, Spirituality, and Intention," 367. 

3 Wolf, "A Psychometric Analysis of the Three Gunas." Wolfs arguments are somewhat undermined by his 
extremely liberal use of the label "Vedic literature" in reference to the Bhagavata Purana and the medieval bhakti 
texts Bhakti Rasamrtasindhu and SrJCaitanya Caritamrta. 
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Ayurveda. Wolf reviews clinical findings, concluding that “Research has consistently found that 
meditation and mantra chanting are related to decreased stress and anxiety levels.” But the need 
for further studies remains. As Wolf notes, although such methods have been correlated with 
“physiological outcomes, such as blood pressure and heart rate.. .it is not clear from the research 
whether these psychological and physiological effects are due to the intervention or some other 
factor, such as contact with therapist or a placebo effect.” 4 

In medical studies, attempts have been made to link specific physiological indicators 
(e.g., blood pressure and cortisol levels) to religious beliefs. Tartaro et ah, found that the 
“magnitude of an individual’s religious identification may be less important for exerting a 
protective effect on physiological outcomes than simply the presence of some degree of religious 
commitment.” 5 That religious commitment outweighs identification suggests that elements like 
faith and practice, rather than simply communal affiliation, may be more significant elements of 
healthy spirituality. These same authors succinctly summarize the difficulties inherent to the 
study of spirituality and medicine: 

The construct of spirituality represents a unique challenge to research, as its 
variable and personal nature makes it difficult to assess. The use of global indices 
to assess spirituality has in fact been criticized. 6 Yet this diversity in meanings 
also represents the ‘greatest strength’ of spirituality as an indicator of internalized 
belief systems 7 ...It will be important for future research to more closely examine 
the health impact of functional aspects of religious or spiritual commitments, such 
as prayer and forgiveness.” 8 

The above authors have called for greater attention to functional aspects of spirituality. 
This is in part what I have tried to accomplish by highlighting practical remedies for anxiety in 


4 Wolf, "A Psychometric Analysis." 

5 Tartaro, Luecken, and Gunn, "Exploring Heart and Soul," 762. 

6 Zinnbauer, Pargament, and Scott, "The Emerging Meanings of Religiousness and Spirituality." 

7 Shahabi et al., "Correlates of self-perceptions of spirituality." 

8 Tartaro, Luecken, and Gunn, "Exploring Heart and Soul," 764. 
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the spiritual Siksapatra text. The potential contribution of bhakti literature to medical studies is 
further evidenced in researchers’ appeals for research incorporating more diverse religious 
demographics. Powell et al. argue that “a relationship between religion or spirituality and 
physical health does exist but that it may be more limited and more complex than has been 
suggested by others. Large voids in this literature exist not only in availability of studies 
pertinent to specific hypotheses but also in availability of studies of individuals who are not from 
Judeo-Christian backgrounds.” 9 

Other psychology researchers have pointed out the importance of spiritual role models 
and narratives. Oman and Thorensen note that “potentially influential models include not only 
family and community, but also people encountered through the electronic media, reading, and 
storytelling.” 10 Correspondingly, in the Siksapatra, the teachers and authors HarirayajI and 
GopesvarjT themselves become the role models as they discuss their own life challenges and 
spiritual remedies. Their story is the frame narrative within which a variety of intertextual 
references to sampradayik and other literary sources are inserted. Most often these are references 
to stories of legendary figures in bhakti. The daily reading of the Siksapatra text (a practice 
followed by many Pusti Marga Vaisnavas) then becomes the daily ‘capital’ referred to by Oman 
and Thorensen: 

Most religious traditions rely heavily on narratives for transmitting spiritual 
‘data.’ If we succumb, however, to a scholastic preoccupation with beliefs and 
doctrines, then we risk missing a great deal of the spiritual capital that is available 
and transmitted every day within religious traditions. Indeed, by relying heavily 
on narratives, traditions may have chosen a very effective strategy. 11 


9 Powell, Shahabi, and Thoresen, "Religion and spirituality/' 50. 

10 Oman and Thorensen, "How Does One Learn to be Spiritual?" 40-1. 

11 Ibid., 42-3. 
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Hill and Pargament argued for the “possibility that something inherent within the 
religious and spiritual experience itself contributes to or detracts from physical and mental 
health.” 12 They contrast “inherent” components with “global religion and spirituality measures, 
such as denominational affiliation, church attendance, frequency of prayer, or self-rated 
religiousness and spirituality.” 13 The thrust of their article is that, “It is possible that 
improvements in the measurement of mediators or the discovery of other psychological, social, 
or physiological mediating factors may eventually explain the religion and spirituality-health 
connection. There is, however, another possibility: Religiousness and spirituality may have direct 
effects on health.” 14 These conclusions suggest the value of considering internal perspectives of 
bhakti texts. Hence I have attempted to evaluate the spiritual remedies for anxiety described in 

r 

Siksapatra on their own terms, and with consideration of the interpretations by authorities within 
the tradition. The correspondences between descriptions of clinical anxiety in medical literature 

r 

and of spiritual anxiety in the Siksapatra, as further elucidated in the final section of this thesis, 
suggest that similar studies of bhakti literature may contribute to the field of spirituality and 
medicine. 

The Text of Siksapatra 

The standard received text of the canonical 41 Bade Siksapatra, the “41 Great Teaching 

r 

Letters,” comprises 41 Sanskrit verse letters composed by Sri HarirayajI Mahaprabhu 
(1590-1715? CE), one of the most recognized and revered figures in the Vallabha Sampradaya’s 
history, along with a Brajbhasa commentary composed by their original recipient, HarirayajI’s 


12 Hill and Pargament, "Advances in the conceptualization and measurement of religion and spirituality," 66. 

13 Ibid., 68. 

14 Ibid., 71. 
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younger brother Sri Gopesvarjl (1593 CE - ?). Great-great grandson of the Sampradaya’s 

r 

founding philosopher, Sri Vallabhacarya Mahaprabhu (1479-1531 CE), HarirayajI is the only 
other figure in the lineage to whom the honorific “Mahaprabhu” is attached. The clear linkage of 
authority between the two is also related to authorship. HarirayajI is among the most prolific 
authors in a family line that highly values literature and may have produced more of it than any 
other family in the world. 

r 

Siksapatra is an established piece of sacred literature, a text which comes to life through 
private and public performance. It is read aloud in daily gatherings of Vaisnavas, and devotional 

r 

adherents cite and follow the various home remedies it prescribes. Siksapatra integrates other 
sacred texts through frequent citations and quotes from several streams of Vaisnava religious 
literature, including the four scriptural “canons of authority” 1 or sabda pramanas of the 
Sampradaya (the Vedas, Bhagavad Gita, Brahma Sutras, and Bhagavata Purana), as well as the 
writings of Vallabhacarya and the Sampradaya’s Vaisnava hagiographies ( 84V and 252V). In this 
way it becomes a condensed encyclopedia or manual of spirituality for followers of the Pusti 
Marga. 

As an encompassing model for all aspects of the bhakta’s worldly and spiritual life, the 

r 

Siksapatra, like the hegemonic texts defined by Inden, “accounts for all the elements that the 
relevant knowing public wants to know about.” 2 Adding to the comprehensive and didactic effect 
of the Siksapatra is the authors’ formulaic style of posing and answering questions. The answers 
to doubts introduced in constructions like ab koTpurvapaks/sandeh kare jo “If one should raise 
the objection/doubt that... ” are provided with corresponding formulas like ya bhanti koTkahe 


1 Narain, The Philosophy of the Vollobho School, 201-2. This extensive work is an extremely careful, thorough 
presentation of Vallabhacarya's philosophical system with comparison to other Indian philosophies. 

2 Inden, "Orientalist Constructions of India," 417. 
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r r 

tahan Sri Harirayaji kahata hainjo “Should someone speak in this way, here Sri Harirayaji 
answers...” 3 

Siksapatra often frames spiritual issues in medical terms and analogies. The remedies 
prescribed for spiritual crises include reading and listening to sacred texts, association with other 
practitioners and avoidance of devotional detractors. Anxiety as a significant devotional 

r 

obstruction emerges as a consistent theme throughout the work. References to Sri 

r 

Vallabhacarya’s teachings on the subject of anxiety are frequently provided by the Siksapatra 
authors. The two letters I have selected for translation feature numerous references to Navaratna 
(Nine Jewels ), Vallabhacarya’s short teaching on the topic of anxiety. 

An underlying theme of finding relief from anxiety and grief is expressed by the popular 

r 

narrative of the Siksapatra’s composition. According to popular belief (expressed, for example, 

r 

by the editors of the 20th century VMM editions of Siksapatra), Harirayaji had a premonition of 
the imminent death of GopesvarjI’s wife and wrote the letters to console him. I do not find 
evidence in the text itself for such an exact scenario, other than HarirayajI’s reference in 6.1 that 
“The news received of the ruin in your home was like poison to my ears.” 4 It could also be the 

r 

case that Sri Harirayaji simply knew from prior correspondence with his brother Gopesvarjl that 
his wife had taken ill. In addition to this historically constructed purpose of eliminating anxiety, 

r 

Siksapatra clearly features extensive actual content on that subject. 

The traditional belief is that Gopesvarjl received but stashed away the entire series of 41 
letters, only to read and comment on them after the passing of his wife. However, as R.G. Shah 

r 

has noted, Sri Harirayaji’s references to GopesvarjI’s replies and other news seem to indicate that 

3 Cf. Siksapatra 3.14, 23.10, etc. 

4 grhabhamga samacarah srutah sruti visayitah 
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Gopesvarjl had read and replied to some of the letters before the others were received. 5 One must 
also wonder whether the current order of the letters is strictly chronological or has been arranged 
in some other progression. The more detailed review of available manuscripts necessary to 
answer such an inquiry lies beyond the scope of this study. In any case, the theme of anxiety 
removal is of course relevant to the present exploration of the practical and potentially anxiety- 
reducing effects of spiritual literature. The following discussion of historical context for the 

r r 

Siksapatra provides further clues as to the circumstances of the Siksapatra ’s composition and 

r 

analyzes arguments regarding potential motivations behind other vernacular works by Sri 
HarirayajT. 

Historical Context 

r 

I begin here with a brief biographical treatment of Siksapatra authors HarirayajT and 
Gopesvarjl and a sketch of the historical context of the text at hand. More information is 
available for the elder brother, HarirayajT, owing to his fame as a scholar, teacher and prolific 

r 

author within the Sampradaya. Shah’s monograph on Sri HarirayajT, despite his cursory 

r 

treatment of the Siksapatra text itself (only a one sentence summary of each letter), provides 
some historical context and other useful insights. He identifies the obvious didactic nature of the 
text (surprisingly absent from Arney’s discussion of the text) as follows: “In every letter from the 

r 

Siksapatra s, [the reader] finds consoling and guiding spirit of a preachers, gracefully soothing 

r • • • 1 

his distressed heart...Thus, every Siksapatra is didactic.’ 

The lengthy life span of 120 or 125 years attributed to HarirayajT by his tradition is 
doubted as proverbial. His birth in Gokul in 1591 CE (Krsna Bhadrapada 5, V.S. 1647) is 

5 Shah, Vallabha Cult and SrJ HarirayajT, 79. 

1 Ibid., 189. 
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accepted by most within the tradition and supported by poetic references, according to R.G. 
Shah’s examination of relevant Hindi and Gujarati sources. 2 Shah was not convinced by the date 
1593 given by Dasgupta in his History of Indian Philosophy due to its variance from the date 
agreed upon by other scholars of the Push Marga tradition. HarirayajI’s passing in 1716 CE is 
suggested by Tandana, 3 while Mltala (1962) gives the terminal date 1711 CE. 4 5 Shah however 
refers to the Gujarati source SriHarirayaji Mahaprabhujlnu Jivancaritra in giving a tenninal 
date for Harirayaji in the range of 1716-1721 CE and notes, “As the exact date of his death is not 
traced from the papers of the cult, the above period of his death seems probable from the dates, 
written on his portraits and pictures.” 6 

There is no clear evidence for the Siksapatra letters’ precise dates of composition within 
the text itself. Harirayaji refers to the passing of his father in 40.9, but the terminal dates of 
KalyanrayajI are not known, so that provides no reliable evidence. Shah further suggests the 

r 

possibility that Harirayaji might have written the letters from Gujarat, based on Siksapatra 
40.25-27. In these verses, Harirayaji describes a scandalous affair between his manager 
(adhikarl) and a young girl (yuvati). Gopesvarjl’s commentary seems to elaborate that the girl 
was a widow from Surat, but that does not conclusively suggest that Harirayaji and his manager 
were residing in Surat: 

In this way, he fell under the sway of a young girl. At some time he found an 
opportunity in Surat and had a relationship with a widow. No one knew about 
this. Then the widowed woman became pregnant. Having done this the woman 
and the manager became very troubled in their minds, “Now what will happen?” 


2 Ibid., 50-1. 

3 Cf. Barz, The Bhakti Sect, 4. 

4 Cf. Barz, The Bhakti Sect, 42. 

5 ParTkh, Sri Harirayaji Mahaprabhujlnu Jivancaritra, 57. 

6 Shah, 90. 
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Then the two of them together administered many medicines and the foetus was 
destroyed. 7 

r 

In tenns of the religious and social structure of the Siksapatra authors’ lineage, it is 
noteworthy that HarirayajT was the head of the 2nd house of the Vallabha Sampradaya, meaning 
that he descends from the second of 7 sons born to Sri Gusalnjl, the son of Vallabhacarya. There 

r 

are 8 houses ( grha or also, pith) in the lineage, corresponding to the house of Sri Gusalnjl 
{pradhan pith) and those of each of his seven sons ( pratham-saptam pith). The eldest male 
lineage holder of each main pith is also in possession and control of one of the primary Krsna 
deities of the lineage, called treasured forms or nidhi svariipas. The seva of an additional nidhi, 

r 

Sri NathjI is led by the head of the pradhan pith. 

HarirayajT was born in Gokul but was to travel widely in Gujarat, Rajasthan and Sindh. 8 
HarirayajT’s baithaks (“seats,” or teaching sites, now commemorated by small temples) are found 
in Gokul, Jambusar, SavalT, Dakor, Nathadvara, Khimnor, and Jaisahner. 9 As an influential and 
well-traveled spiritual figure, HarirayajT would likely have been in contact with and in the favor 
of political leaders. R.G. Shah reports that HarirayajT met on occasion with King Rayasimha of 
Udaipur, who granted HarirayajT land in Khimnor, as well as the King of Jaisahner (either 
Ravala Amarasimha or Ravala Manohardas). 10 Though I am unable to verify his sources and 
attest to their validity, according to Shah, HarirayajT first came into contact with Rayasimha 
when travelling from Braj to Simhad (Nathadvara), Mevad in 1659 CE. I 11 Shandip Saha mentions 
the seemingly same king regarding a later deal with the head of the Push Marga’s pradhan pith: 


I yd prakar yuvatJke i /as hoy koJsamay pay suratgam men vidhava ke sang sambandh karat bhayo, so koJyd bat 
kon janata nahin, so vah vidhava strJ kon garbh rahi gayo, takariken vah strJ aur adhikarJman men mahaduhkhT 
bhaye, jo ab kaisJ hoyegJ? pachen dou miliken anek ausadhi kariken garbh giravat bhaye. 

8 Shah, 78. 

9 Ibid., xi. 

“Ibid., 82. 

II Ibid., 84. 
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“In 1672 Mewar’s ruler, maharana Raj Simh (r. 1653-80) offered the tilkayat a fiefdom of his 

own with the assurance of continued financial support and military protection.” 12 The likelihood 

of an earlier connection between HarirayajI and Raj Simh seems possible considering Saha’s 

mention (drawing on the work of a Mewar chronicler) 13 that “Raj Simh’s father, Jagat Simh I (r. 

1628-52) had taken initiation into the Pustimarg when the community was still settled in Braj.” 14 

According to Shah, after meeting with Rayasimha in 1659 HarirayajI allegedly returned 

to Gokul for some years before leaving Braj during Aurangzeb’s 1669 CE incursions, settling at 

Khimnor in 1670 CE with his deity, the treasure-fonn (nidhi svarupa) Vitthalanathajl. 15 A 

temple for Vitthalanathajl was established in Khimnor by 1671 CE, around the same time a 

temple was constructed by Rayasimha in nearby Kankaroll for the 3rd house nidhi svarupa, 

Dwarakadhlsajl. Both these predate the arrival of the more famous pradhan house nidhi 

svarupa s, Srlnathajl and Navanltapriyajl, in 1672 CE. 16 

Hawley notes regarding the political connections among Sampradaya that, “The 

involvement of the rulers of Mewar with the Sampradaya is abundantly clear and dates back to 

the middle of the seventeenth century, and there are good indications that a connection with the 

House of Bundi was established in the same period.” 17 Saha, who has explored the political 

history of the Vallabha Sampradaya in detail, argues that Rayasimha had both religious and 

political aims in protecting the Sampradaya within his kingdom: 

Rulers of the Mewar royal house viewed it as their royal duty ( rdjdharma ) to 
protect a religious community with which they had longstanding ties. The second 
reason for sheltering the Pustimarg, however, revolved around issues of state 
building. Raj Simh was carrying out the economic and cultural reconstruction of 


12 Saha, "The Movement of Bhakti along a North-West Axis," 304. 

13 Ranachod. Rajaprasasti Mahakavyam. Udaipur: Sahitya Sansthan, 1973. 

14 Saha, "Movement," 311. 

15 Shah, 78, 84-6. 

16 Ibid., 86. 

17 Hawley and Suradasa, Sur Das: Poet, Singer, Saint, 51. 
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his state after years of warfare with the Mughals and was quite aware of the 
economic benefits that would accrue from housing a religious community whose 
principal devotees were wealthy merchants from nearby Gujarat. 18 

Similarly, Saha analyzes the Sampradaya’s shift to Rajasthan from Braj, likely 

r 

spearheaded in part by Sri HarirayajI around 1699, in terms of the mutual benefit to the religious 
community and political rulers: 

When Mughal patronage of the community was threatened by political instability, 
the maharajas adapted to their changing social circumstances by looking towards 
Rajasthan as a new source of patronage. Relocating to Rajasthan ensured the 
proximity of the community’s maharajas to their baniya patrons as well as to 
Rajput rulers whose desire to shelter the Pustimarg was an expression of religious 
commitment linked to the issues of prestige and state building. 19 

Beyond this broader political context described by Saha, the following discussion of 

r 

authorial intent in the Siksapatra, a text with extensive first person narrative, provides more 
detailed analysis of the personal, spiritual and practical motivations behind HarirayajT’s writings. 


Authorial Intent 

One foundational study on the Push Marga to which most later scholars refer is Richard 
Barz’s above mentioned Bhakti Sect ofVaUabhacarya. Barz suggests that “the notable factor that 
remains to be taken into account” in analyzing the early literature of the Vallabha Sampradaya is 
“the nature of the inspiration that lay within the hearts of the authors of that literature.” 1 The 

r 

Siksapatra, because of its first person narrative and intimate epistolary framework, provides clear 

r 

insights into the nature of its authors’ inspirations. Sri HarirayajI discusses in several letters his 
own situation and concerns, including his lack of good association and entanglement in bad 
company, 2 which he graphically describes in 35.3: “My body, split to the core by the arrows of 


18 Saha, "Movement," 311. 

19 Saha, "Movement," 312. 

1 Barz, The Bhakti Sect, 9. 

2 Cf. Siksapatra 4.23, 4.29, 8.6-11, 16.6-9, 19.5, 28.22, etc. 
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ill-speech of the wicked, itself nowhere attains ease and stability.” 3 Elsewhere he recalls personal 
difficulties such as the passing of his father, “My respected father having gone ( yatesu ) 
unfortunately ( durbhagasya ) into the beyond ( paroksatam ,), and all the wise beings [similarly] 
having gone, both are far from sight—such is my state,” 4 and a scandal involving his manager, 
after which he writes “Who can be trusted? Thus my mind is depressed.” 5 In 16.9 HarirayajT 
laments, “Who knows what compassionate-natured Bhagavan wishes to do? I don’t know, and 
from that my mind is always depressed.” 6 

HarirayajT frequently describes his lowly state, as in “But we are always wicked and by 
nature turned away.” 7 He elaborates this theme at great length in letter 37, beginning with the 
statement, “Neither indeed is there [in me] pure devotional mood, nor divine perception 
( sarvabhava ), nor humility, nor devotion to commands, faith, or deep respect.” 8 He also 
describes the devotional complications which being flattered by people creates 9 and the painful 
separation from saints and the blessed land of Vraja. 10 Using a medical analogy, in 40.6 
HarirayajT laments, “What can the perfect medicine do for one whose breath is extinguished? 
Similarly, what can discussions ( katha ), seva, etc. again do for me, whose divine feelings 
( bhava ) are gone?” 11 


3 dustanam durvacobanairbhinnam marmani madvapuh / na kvapi labhate svasthyam samahitamapi svatah // 

4 tata padesu yatesu durbhagasya paroksatam / 

satsu sarvesu yatesu drsorduramaham sthitah // Siksapatra 40.9 

Fathers and elders are referred to in this lineage by the respectful term tatacarana, or here, the analogous, 
tatapada, which associate the words for "elder/father" and "feet." 

5 visvasah kasya karttavya iti khinnam mano mama 11 Siksapatra 41.28a 

6 kimva ko veda bhagavan karunatma cikJrsati / na jane tena me cetah khinnam bhavati sarvatha // 

I vayam tu sarvatha dustah svadharmavimukha api / 28.7a. Cf. 28.1-9. 

8 na suddhabhavo naivasti sarvabhavo na dinata / najhaparatvarh visvaso casti paramadarah // 37.1 
The reflexive "in me" (mayi) is found in 37.8 at the end of a long list of similar demerits. 

9 Cf. 21.6-8. 

10 Cf. 19.6-9, 40, etc. 

II yatha nihsvasarahitam kim karoti subhesajam / tatha vigatabhavam mam kathasevadikam punah // 
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One of the clearest statements of Harirayajl’s authorial intentions, and perhaps therefore 
interpreted as the legendary origin of the entire correspondence, as described above, is found in 
6.1: “The news received of the ruin in your home [i.e. your wife’s passing] was like poison to my 
ears. For that reason what is written here is for the composure, to whatever extent, of [your] 
mind.” 12 In an earlier verse (3.16), presumably prior to receiving this unfortunate news, 
HarirayajT had expressed to Gopesvarjl his lack of personal motive in writing these letters: “This 
which has thus been written by me naturally with no self-interest, is to be always placed in the 
mind, with love, if one is so inclined.” 13 In his commentary, however, Gopesvarjl extends this 
statement beyond his own personal situation, ascribing its import ultimately to the contentment 
and joy of Krsna rather than himself: 

r r 

Now Sri HarirayajT completes this 3rd Siksapatra to his brother Gopesvarjl, 

r 

stating therein, “I have written you these Siksapatra, but don’t consider that I 
have written them because of our brotherly relationship, or out of some feeling of 
worldly self-interest in my mind. It is not just for the purpose of pleasing you. I 

r 

have written them in a disinterested mood. Sri MahaprabhujT’s treasure [a svarupa 
of Krsna] resides in your home. So that a divine mood may arise in the seva items 
[offered] to him, such that the experience of bliss will arise—for this reason I 
have written them.” 14 

r 

Amey has perceptively observed in reference to Siksapatra , “the production and 
consumption of the text as being part of an overlapping process in which the roles of author, 
commentator, and ‘target audience’ are deliberately blurred.” 15 Indeed, in his commentary, 
Gopesvarjl often writes in the narrative voice of his older brother, such that the two become 
indistinguishable. At times Gopesvarjl directly introduces his interpretations of HarirayajT’s 


12 grhabhamgasamacarah srutah srutivisayitah / tadarthorh likhyate kimcitsamadhanaya cetasah // 6.1. 

13 asmabhirevam likhitam nirapeksaih svabhavatah /sneheno sarvatha citte dhTyatam yodi rocote // 

14 ob Sri HarirayajT apane bhal Sri Gopesvarjl prati trtlya Siksapatra sampurna karata bain tamen kahata bain jo 
yah Siksapatra ham tumko likhe bain so turn yah mati janiyo jo bhal ke sambandh karike likbe hain athava kachu 
laukik svarth ko bhdv yah man men hai, tumkon prasanna karive ke arth hu nahl hai, nirapeksabhav son likhe hain , 
SriMahaprabhujl kl nidhi ghar men virajata hain tinaklsevasamagrlmen alaukik bhava hoy to ananda ko 
anubhava hoy ydten likhe hain. 

15 Amey, 512. 
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meanings with phrases like, “Now Sri Harirayaji says...” 16 In his commentary on the pivotal 
verse 6.1, in which Harirayaji had mentioned his brother’s loss, Gopesvarjl gives yet another 

r 

overview of the Siksapatra’s content and purpose that is notably both spiritual and practical. In 

what can be construed as both his own and his brother’s voice, Gopesvarjl remarks, 

Therefore I write: accept the Lord’s wish. The root dhanna is this, to remember 
the Lord in the heart and to become infused ( aves ) with the Lord in such a way 
that he does not come out. So having read these letters, appease your mind. In 
these letters the actions to be taken in the world as well as the divine dhanna are 
all described. 17 

r 

Gopesvarjl too indicates his own personal concerns and faults throughout the Siksapatra , 
intimating for example in 9.20 that, “I am afflicted by worldly household and bodily 
connections, which are obstructions to the divine mood. Why? Because within bodily 
relationships and the home are worldly and scriptural duties. Agitation over them remains in the 
mind, and that is an obstruction.” 18 Another common theme for the authors of Siksapatra is 
dasya bhava , the mood of being a follower. Gopesvarjl humbly states (5.2), “This fire of the 
mood of separation is not in my fate. Why? Because that fire rife with divine mood arises in the 
heart of one who has dasya dharma. So dasya dharma is extremely difficult and very rare, and 
humility is extremely rare. Because it is said that a dasa is one who desires not his own pleasure, 
but that of his master.” 19 


16 “ab Sri Harirayaji kahate hain." Cf. 37.1, 40.5, etc. 

17 Taten ham likhata hain jo bhagavadicchako grahan karno , muladharma yah hai jo hrdayamen ten prabhu ko 
smaran prabhu ko aves ja prakar bahir na jay so karttavya hai, so patra varhciken, cittako samadhan kariyo. yd 
patra men laukik kdrya tatha bhagavaddharma sab varnit hain. 

18 hamkon grhadehasambandhllaukik artti hai so yah bhagavadbhava men badhak hai, kaheten, jo 
dehasambandhlghar, tamen laukik vaidik kdrya hain, takl artti man men rahata hai, so badhak hai. Also, cf. 13.9, 
37.1, etc. 

19 Yah viprayog bhavagni mere bhagya men to namhi hai, kahaten jo yah bhavatmak agni to dasya dharma hoy 
tinaken hrdaya men hoy. So dasya dharma hu ati kathin maha durlabh hai aur dainya ati durlabh hai, so kahata 
hain jo svamlko sukh cdhe, a pa no na cahe so das. 
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In his commentary on the final verse of the text, Gopesvarjl explicitly dedicates his 
efforts to the Vaisnavas, attributes his words to his older brother in a devotional-mood 
(bhavatmaka) sense, and further connects the lineage of authorship and authority directly to the 

r 

founder of the lineage, Sri Vallabhacarya: 

The followers of Shri Vallabha should always keep the teachings found in these 
41 letters in their hearts. All of this effort has been for them alone.. .Blessed 

r 

Harijlvandas! 20 Sri HarirayajI entered into your heart and removed my suffering. 

r r 

Don’t consider this Siksapatra commentary to have been composed by me; Sri 

r 

HarirayajI, having entered into my heart, [himself] has composed it. For Sri 

— r r 

Acaryajl and Sri Gusalnjl forever reside in Sri HarirayajI’s heart. From that, this 
divine mood has manifested. You are extremely clever; therefore keep this 
treasure extremely secret, for it is not appropriate to display it here and there 

r 

(,Siksapatra 41.11). 

Postulating an authorial “bhava” coming from the founders and masters of the lineage in 
this way lends credibility and power to the text. As Hawley has discussed in the context of bhakti 
poetry, 


In devotional Hindi poetry, to give an author’s name is not so much to denote who 
said what as to indicate the proper force of an utterance and the context in which 
it is to be appreciated.. .The signatures in bhakti poems communicate much more 
than authorship. They lend these poems authority and conviction, and they 
establish an aura in which the act of listening can be as intense as the speech. 21 

r 

Further formulations of authorship and intent internal to the Siksapatra are evidenced in 
the 3rd letter. Here we find additional expression of the traditional literary trope—keeping 
teachings concealed except to the qualified—along with a more concrete chronicle (compared to 
the esoteric one above) of the textual lineage by which the teachings have been transmitted: 
Letter 3, Verse 14 

That which I have revealed above is to be always kept in mind. 

It is not to be spoken of anywhere; nowadays people are turned away [from the 
Lord]. 


20 Harijlvandas is the Vaisnava who seems to have inspired Gopesvarjl to pick up and read the letters from his older 
brother. 

21 Hawley, "Author and Authority in Bhakti Poetry/' 287-8. 
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Commentary 

Now, one might raise the objection, “You have just described all seva items 
[sevasamagn] as divine ( alaukik ). Do you say this from your own deduction 
{yukti ) or from some text ( granth )? Or did you hear it from someone?” 

r 

Should someone speak in that way, here Sri HarirayajI says to his younger brother 
and accepted disciples, “This I have heard from the elders. I have heard this from 

r r 

Sri Gokulnathji, Sri KalyanrayajI, and from the mouths of others, all of whom had 

r 

experienced the nectar of divine mood ( bhavanas ). Besides, Sri MahaprabhujI has 

r r 

expressed all the divine moods in his Sri Subodhiniji. And Sri Gusalnjl, in his 
works, has given the divine description of all the items in [Krsna’s] divine play 
(lila). And so with great love I relate to you: always keep these stories (varta) in 
your mind. Never at any time mistakenly understand [this as] worldly ( laukik ), 
and don’t speak of this divine mood before anyone. If someone accepted by you 

r — r 

who has a pure heart and firm faith in Sri AcaryajI and Sri GusaTnjT’s lotus feet, it 
is one’s duty to meet with them and contemplate divine [seva] items (padartha ). 

And never discuss the essence (bhava) of divine items with those people with 
worldly intelligence who are turned away ( vimukh ).” 

r 

In this brief analysis of expressions of authorial intent in the Siksapatra, a range of 
themes are in evidence, including humility, secrecy, worldly despair and devotional malaise. A 
common thread is that the bhakta of this tradition must appease the concerns and worries of the 
mind, with firm faith, in order to experience the devotional mood or essence (bhava) and act in a 
way pleasing to the divine. Though the ultimate orientation is towards Krsna and his pleasure, 
and worldly and household relationships are identified as potential sources of obstruction, the 
basic context for the authors’ devotional descriptions and prescriptions clearly is this physical 
world and the bhaktas’ experiences in it. 


Note on the present selection of Siksapatra letters 

r 

I selected the two Siksapatra letters translated below (letters 18 and 23) for their 
emphasis on the heart, anxiety, medical analogies, and prescriptive remedies for anxiety. Letter 
18, comprising 17 verses, is labeled in some modem editions with the subject title “ viraha 
bhavana —contemplating separation,” while Letter 23, also in 17 verses, is titled “ bahirmukhata 

r 

tyaga —renunciation of the state of aversion [being turned away from the Lord].” Siksapatra is 
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rife with intertextual references from Vedas, Upanisads, Puranas, the epics Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda, various works by Vallabhacarya and Gusalnjl, and the 84V 
and 252V varta literature of GokulnathjI and HarirayajT. In particular, the two letters selected 
here contain frequent references to Vallabhacarya’s treatise Navaratna, which addresses anxiety 
directly. 

_ r 

HarirayajT composed the Siksapatra verses in Anustubh meter, or sloka, one which gave 

r 

the author flexibility in composition and makes recitation for the reader relatively simple. Sloka 
is a syllabic meter, each half-verse containing 4 padas of 4 syllables each (or 2 padas with 8 
syllables each), totaling 32 syllables per full verse. It is described by MacDonell as follows: “The 

r 

Sloka (‘song,’ from sru, ‘hear’), developed from the Vedic Anustubh, is the Epic verse, and may 
be considered the Indian verse par excellence -” 1 

MacDonell discusses 4 primary variations of sloka, the first of which is called “Pathya” 

r 

and the other three “Vipula.” Siksapatra features both types. In sloka, the 2nd and 4th padas in 
particular have certain possible arrangements of short and long syllables. The fourth is always 
short, long, short, short/long, or in the notation utilized by MacDonell (“-“•). The third pada is 
always variable (• • • •). In the Pathya type, the 1st pada as well as the 3rd are both totally 
variable, while second is fixed as ( u — •). One of the three Vipula variations given by 
MacDonell has two possibilities for 1st pada combinations (which I will refer to as 2a and 2b). 
The total five variations then are as follows: 


1. Pathya: • • • • 
2a. Vipula: • - u - 
2b. Vipula: • u — 

3. Vipula: 

4. Vipula: * - u - 


• ••• | ^ — v • 

• ••• 0 

• ••• - w# 

• • • • | v - <-> • 

!•••• 1 ^ — <-> • 


1 MacDonell, A Sanskrit grammar for students, 232-3. 
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Examining the first few verses of Siksapatra letter 18, we find a combination of these 
subtypes. The first half verse of 18.1 is type 3 Vipula, and the second half is type 1 Pathya, as 
follows: 


kalah svakaryam kurute na janati jano yatah / 

• • • • | yj _ _ • | • • • • | V> _ VJ • 

pramadyati hareh karye svatma karye ’tivihvalah //18.1// 

The second verse of letter 18 begins with Pathya and continues with the Vipula meter of 
the subtype 2a: 


kevalaudarikatvam tu tadiyanam na cocitam / 

• _ _ |w yj \j . | . . • | | u _ yj • 

na purayet kimudaram sevakanam krpanidhih //2// 

In the third verse these are reversed, i.e. the first half is in Pathya and the second 
seemingly type 3 Vipula, with one variant syllable— na, followed by the conjunct sea —should 
be counted as long to adhere to this type (none of the others seems feasible): 

• • • • | yj _ _ • | • • • • | U _ yj • 

cinta kapi na karyeti prabhuvakyam vicintyatam/ 

• - V/ - | - yj yj • • # | W - ^ • 

ajnanino jnaninasca yadi syat samata krtau //l8.3// 

Letter 23 begins with a verse with both halves in Pathya: 

• • • • | w _ _ • | • • • • | w _ yj 0 

bhavantah srutasiddhantah katham muhyanti laukike / 

• • • • | v — — • | • • • # | w — w * 

alaukike tu cinta yd visayabhavato na sa ///// 

r 

Meter is the matter of a brief discussion in Siksapatra when in Verse 23.3 Harirayajl 
inserts a quote from Vallabhacarya which was composed in dry a meter. Gopesvarjl comments on 
that fact, as I have discussed in a footnote to that passage. The translations of the Sanskrit root 

r 

(mill) verses of the Siksapatra below are my own. Curved brackets { } indicate additional 
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information supplied by the editors of the SS 1915 edition, found in that text either within 
parentheses or within the Brajbhasa sabdartha gloss of the Sanskrit verses. Straight brackets [ | 
indicate words which I have inserted for syntactic purposes and clarification. Parentheses ( ) 
indicate individual Sanskrit or Brajbhasa words actually present in the mul, which I have 
supplied to indicate original terminology. 

The reader will notice that I have varied the translation of certain terms in different 
contexts, in which cases I have tried to give the original tenn in parentheses for reference. One 
such tenn is bhava, which can be used variously as existence, divine mood, or emotion. Trickier 
still is the tenn bhavana, which seems to have the sense of ‘reflection on bhava.’ Some relevant 
interpretations of bhava are found in secondary works such as Timm, who notes that, “Rather 
than a dimension of human experience to be denied, Vallabha embraces emotion as the prefened 
medium for experiencing God....Emotion {bhava) is thus a means and an expression of 
transcendental (< alaukika ) experience.” 2 With reference to Vallabhacarya’s 
Tattvarthadipanibandha , Timm adds, “It could be said that for Vallabha rasa (aesthetic and 
impersonal) provides an occasion for extraordinary bhava : an intensely personal experience of 
emotional relationship with Krishna. Says Vallabha, ‘passion (ratih) having the divine as its 
object is called bhava .”’ 3 

A number of tenns which we might call “key words” occur frequently throughout the 
Siksapatra (e.g. bhava, seva, cinta, cintana, mana, bhagavadlya). These were included in the 
initial glossary and I have defined them briefly within the translations below. I will consistently 
translate mana as mind and hrdaya as heart, although in certain contexts there is ambiguity as to 


2 Timm, "The Celebration of Emotion/' 66. 

3 Timm, 67. 
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whether mana refers to the heart or the mind. In this text the authors’ use of citta seems to 
closely straddle that boundary between heart and mind. 

r 

My translations of the two Siksapatra letters are followed by an introduction to and 
translations of PrathamesjTs lectures ( vacanamrt). Thereafter, in the analysis section I relate 
specific passages of these materials to my present inquiry into the practical nature of anxiety 
treatments in bhakti literature and their connection with medical studies. 


Translation of Siksapatra Letter 18 

Introduction: 

r 

In the 18th Siksapatra it is explained that it is not appropriate for devotees 
(bhagavadiyana ) to work solely for the purpose of filling their stomachs. Rather, having felt 
separation and the force of Bhagavan everywhere, knowing all other creations other than his Ilia 
creation to be devoid of bliss, 1 2 having applied some method of forgetting worldly affairs 
(prapahca), one should establish Sri Krsna in the heart {hrday a). Do not consider anyone else 

r — r r 

to be equal to Srhnad AcaryajT, Sri Gusalnji, Sri Svaminljl, etc. Above [in the previous letter] the 
ways of refuge ( sarana ) and service (sevd) were explained, but people don’t recognize the 
obstructions presented to these by the current day and age. The ways by which such knowledge 
can arise will now be explained: 


1 1 suspect that at times there is some semantic blending between the verbal form sphur (hrdaya men avesa ana) 
and the noun sphurti ( tejiphurtl) (SBK3, 318), such that terms like bhagavatsphurti may carry the sense of "the 
force of Bhagavan entering one's heart." However, that speculation aside, I have left sphurti as "force." 

2 OHED, 661. 
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Verse 1 


kalah svakaryam kurute na janati jano yatah / 
pramadyati hareh karye svatmakarye ’tivihvalah ///// 

Time does its own thing; because people don’t understand [that], 

they are indifferent towards Hari’s work { seva , etc.} and excessively wrapped up in their own 
personal activities. 


Commentary ( tika ): 

Time keeps doing its thing, 3 moment by moment stealing away people’s longevity. The 
individual doesn’t realize that, “My lifespan is decreasing day by day; time is continually taking 
it away.” Lacking this knowledge, people therefore indulge in their own activities. 4 They are 
seized by anxiety over many worldly and Vedic duties, samsarik desires, the nourishment of the 
body and senses, lust ( visaya ) 5 and so forth, and therefore are negligent. In so doing, they don’t 
know that, “Time devours one’s entire life. What will become of me? What am I to do?” Lacking 
this knowledge, they indulge in various activities and are engrossed (vihval) in their own doings. 
They are immersed in activities related to the body and mundane existence, rather than immersed 


3 The SubodhinT Sabha edition [SS 1915] uses a variant orthography with the forms he and hen where the VMM 
edition uses hoi and hoin. Likewise, in SS 1915 or can be seen in place of our. 

4 This usage of pramadT, seeming to connote a negative behavior—remaining delighted by, or indulging in, one's 
own (mundane) activities—seems to conflict with its usage in HarirayajTs mul sloka, in which the word order and 
the SS 1915 editor's translation both suggest that its verbal form, pramadyati, refers to being "negligent of" or 
indifferent towards Hari's duties (glossed as seva, etc.). "Indulging in" and "being negligent of" an activity would 
seem contradictory, but pramada seems to incorporate both meanings for these authors, and according to MW, 
both meanings are found in the Rg Veda (685). It seems that while HarirayajT has used pramadyati to connote 
"neglecting divine duties," GopesvarjT has switched around the activities associated with pramada, as well as the 
grammatical form of the word, purposely using pramadT in a cleverly different way to connote "indulging in 
mundane duties." 

5 The philosophical meaning of the term visaya (object of perception) for Vallabhacarya, and its distinction from 
visayata (illusory perception) has been discussed in all its richly complex detail by K. Narain: "This objectivity 
belonging to the external objects of the world, including the human body—the objective objectivity—is termed 
'visaya ' in the literature of the Vallabha School. The other form of objectivity—the subjective objectivity or 
visayata— is the mother of all illusions and false-knowledge" (The Philosophy of the Vallabha School of Vedanta, 
125-6). However, despite this philosophical distinction, in the vernacular Brajbhasa sense in which the term visaya 
is being used here by GopesvarjT, visaya does in fact refer not just to real physical phenomenon but rather, with a 
negative connotation, to the indulgence in them [viz., visaya = bhog vitas; strT sambhog (delight in enjoyment, 
enjoyment of a woman); visayak = samsarik], SBK3, 237. 
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in the divine dharma of the soul, divine service, remembrance, singing praises (kirtan), 
[devotional] conversation ( varta ), 6 and discussions {katha), 1 etc. 


6 Varta could be simply conversation, but what comes to mind in this context is the Vallabha Sampradaya 
hagiographic literature, in which the life stories of bhaktas are called vartas. 

7 Although the term katha has in modern times come to signify the public and often commercial readings of the Sri 
Bhagavata, its sense for Sri HarirayajT is likely inclusive of noncommercial Bhagavata readings as well as any other 
form of sacred reading and discussion—closer, in other words, to the Sanskrit meanings MW finds attested in 
Mahabharata ("conversation, speech, talking together") and Mahabharata, Ramayana and Hitopadesa ("story, 
tale, fable") (MW 247). Within the Vallabha Sampradaya the frequently cited criticism of commercial Bhagavata 
reading derives from the varta of Padmanabhdas in 84V, in which Padmanabhdas, a successful orator, hears 
Vallabhacarya teach from his Nibandha commentary that reading the Bhagavata for money is equal to cutting 
one's own throat; Padmanabhdas takes an oath not to recite the Bhagavata for money and instead to earn only 
from reciting “Mahabharat, etc." [GokulnathajT and HarirayajT. CauraslVaisnavan kl Varta, 40]. 

In a study of modern Bhagavata katha, Wilczewska registered the common "complaint that katha has become a 
business where performers 'sell' their exposition for high fees. Contemporary katha listeners sometimes fault the 
expounders for their greed and idealize their predecessors for their simplicity and disinterest in material gain; 
performers in the old days apparently would never bargain about or demand a donation" ("Live with the Text," 
215). The above commercial criticisms voiced by Vallabhacarya may have to do with the findings of Wilczewska, 
that "In my experience, Bhagavata expounders who are paid for a whole seven-day exposition would rather avoid 
the subject, while the Ramcharitmanas reciters, who are paid hourly, were happy to openly give numbers, seeing 
the ability to earn income from katha as a mark of professionalism and recognition of their knowledge" (215). 

In a recent article describing the centrality of Bhagavata in the Vallabha Sampradaya, Redington mentions the 
common form of katha as " saptaha, the seven-day complete recital of the Bhagavata, as Vallabha himself used to 
do" ("Vallabha, the Bhagavat Purana and the Path of Grace," 88). However, the standard argument against this 
assertion is that Vallabhacarya was known to have stayed sometimes for only 1 to 3 days at many of the 84 
baithaks, the sites ostensibly commemorating places where he taught the Bhagavata. Hence some would correct 
Redington by saying that it was not Bhagavat-saptaha, but Bhagavat-parayana (engaging in Bhagavata study) 
which Vallabhacarya practiced at these sites. 
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Verse 2 


kevalaudarikatvam tu tadiyanam na cocitam / 
na purayet kimudaram sevakanam krpanidhih //2// 

Merely doing things to fill one’s stomach ( udarikatvam ) is not appropriate for [Krsna’s intimate 
devotees,] those who belong to Him ( tadiya ). 

How could the Treasure of compassion ever not fill the stomachs of [i.e. provide everything for] 
his devotees? 

Commentary 

One who is engrossed in worldly activities as described above remains engaged only in 
activities for filling the stomach. This is not appropriate for Pusti Marga Vaisnavas. Why? 

r 

Because Sri Krsna is a treasure of compassion. He is the one who provides support and 
nourishment to the entire world, so what, will he not protect his own devotees [lit., servants]? He 
definitely has always continued to grace them. In this way, Vaisnavas should maintain faith in 

r 

Sri Thakurjl [Krsna] in their minds (mana) and should always behave according to Bhagavat 
[divine] dharma. If they can’t get by without work, then during anavasara [the times between 
seva], they should work for four and a half hours, 8 understanding in their mind that “Everything 
that is to be earned can be obtained in [that amount of time].” Vaisnavas should keep that 
thought in mind. They should consider Bhagavan’s greatness: “The Lord is all powerful and will 
perfect everything.” 


8 The length of time specified is one prahar (3 hrs.) plus four ghadl (96 minutes). One ghadi is equal to 24 minutes 
according to SBK2 (117) and RHS (231). DOB (558), perhaps due to its emphasis on poetry alone, only suggests "a 
moment." 
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Verse 3-4.5 9 

cinta kapi na karyeti prabhuvakyam vicintyatam/ 
ajndnino jndninasca yadi syat samata krtau Hill 
tada tu sddhandbhdvat kiiii vrttam jnananah 10 phalam/ 

Contemplate 11 Prabhu’s [Vallabhacarya’s] teaching “Never have anxiety.” If there is an equality 
between both those with and without knowledge who are accomplished [dedicated], 12 then 
without any practice/means, 13 what fruit can occur from knowledge? 


Commentary 

r — 

One should not feel anxiety in the mind; as Sri Acarya Mahaprabhu says in Navaratna 
{Nine Jewels ), [Skt.] 14 “For those who have dedicated their soul, there is never a need to have 
any anxiety; Bhagavan is established in grace and will not give them a worldly way.” 15 One 
should contemplate this and other teachings in the mind day and night. One might not realize 


9 The editors segment 1.5 verses together here. In the sabdartha, they add the following additional information: Sri 
Gusalnjl has composed a Vivarana commentary on this teaching about never having anxiety, originally found in his 
father's teaching entitled Navaratna, the "Nine Jewels." In his commentary, Gusalnjl notes that the Lord's intimate 
ones don't even have worldly anxiety, but nor should they be anxious about divine matters [lit., for the sake of the 
Lord]. An editor's footnote elaborates that the matter of having knowledge or not refers to the teaching, also from 
Navaratna grantha, that regardless of whether one has dedicated oneself (taken initiation) with or without 
knowledge, one should not worry. The editor further notes that the "fruit of knowledge" will be explained in the 
next one and a half verses. 

10 VMM gives jnanatah, SS 1915 gives jnananah. Both gloss it with the Brajbhasa jnanaten, "from knowledge," 
which seems closer to the former (and therefore easier) reading—an ablative tah affixed to the noun. I cannot find 
attestation of the form jnananah. An even easier reading might be jnaninah (found also in the following verse), the 
gen. sing, "of one with knowledge," rendering here, "But what then would be the reward of one who has 
knowledge, being without means?" The answer to the question posed in this verse is provided in the second half of 
verse 4, which the editors, perhaps following GopesvarjT's commentary, have grouped together with verse 5. 

11 A third person (polite) passive imperative. 

12 1 take the dual past participle krtau to refer to these two types of individuals having "done it" which seems from 
context of the subsequent commentary to mean having dedicated themselves, i.e. having been initiated with 
dedication of their soul to Krsna (atmanivedana). The word krtau also brings to mind the related term krtartha, 
describing practitioners who are "accomplished," which could only be those with such initiation, through 
dedication. 

13 1 have interpreted sadhanabhavat in a more stative than causal sense, that is, "in the state of being without 
means" rather than "due to being without means." 

14 cinta kapi na karya niveditatmabhih kadapi/ 

bhagavanapi pustistho na karisyati lokiklm ca gatim // Navaratna 1 

15 The editor qualifies in a parenthetical gloss of this Navaratna verse that the dedication of soul includes 
everything related to the soul (atmasambandhi) as well, and that such dedicated ones should be understood to be 
Vaisnavas. 
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this, that “I don’t understand anything; how will the Lord grant his grace ( krpaft ” It should be 
considered that for the Lord, both knowledgeable bhaktas and those without knowledge are 
equal. Thus Sri Acaryajl says, [Skt.] 16 “Soul dedication made either with or without knowledge 
{—what anxiety could there possibly be for them who have done so?}.” Whether this dedication 

r — 

through Sri Acaryajl was done with understanding or without understanding, by copying 
someone else, still there is no need for anxiety. Why? Because such is the nature of fire—if you 
place your hand in it knowingly or unknowingly, either way your hand will be burnt [lit., become 

r 

ashes]. Such is the power of worldly fire; so those who have dedicated themselves through Sri 
Acaryajl 17 would never have a worldly final destination ( gad ). It is said in the sixth skandha of 
the Sri B hagavata [Pur ana ] [Skt.], 18 “That name of supreme fame ( sloka ), [if] praised either out 
of ignorance or understanding, would bum that of men which is to be consumed ( adya ), like fire 
would burn fuel.” 19 

If one takes the name of Bhagavan with or without understanding, all sins will be 
incinerated. Contemplating ( bhavana ) in the mind these and other teachings ( vacan ), do not 
have 20 even the slightest bit of anxiety. Having placed refuge in the Lord alone in one’s mind, 
there [still] may arise an anxiety, by [the natural tendency of] the human intellect (jivabuddhi ): “I 
have no means ( sadhana ) at all; how then can knowledge bear any fruit?” Even this anxiety is 
not necessary. If no methods ( sadhana ) can be implemented, still the fruit of dedication is 


16 ajnanadathava jhanat krtamatmanivedanam / Navaratna 4a 

17 Vallabhacarya is considered by his followers to be an incarnation of divine fire, and his lineage the "Agnikul." 
Hence the reference contrasting him with laukik (worldly) fire. 

18 ajnanadathava jhanaduttamaslokanama yat / 
sankTrtittatamadyampunsdm dahededho yatha'nalah // 

19 The SS 1915 editors add that the supreme name is that of Bhagavan, the fuel [adya) [of men] is sin (pap), while 
the fuel ( edhas ) of fire is wood (kast). 

20 karni— inflected infinitive showing obligation 
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r — _ 

perfected, through the acceptance of Sri Acaryajl. The following verse describes the 
contemplation on separation which arises in those bhaktas who have knowledge. 


Verse 4.5-5 

virahena harisphurttya sarvatra klesabhavanat //4// 
lilatiriktasrstau hi niranandatvaniscayat / 
yathakathamcidvismrtya prapahcam hrdaye nyaset //5// 

With feelings of separation, by means of Hari’s power, from contemplating affliction 
everywhere— 

due to one’s certainty of the lack of bliss in the creation other than the divine/llla creation— 
having somehow or another 21 forgotten worldliness, one 22 should place 23 [Krsna (as described in 
the following verses)] in the heart. 

Commentary 

r — 

When Sri Acaryajl Mahaprabhu gives a soul the gift of separation ( viprayoga ), then 
separation/longing ( viraha ) arises in the heart and a feeling (bhdvand) of affliction occurs; 

r 

separation from Hari, the remover of all sorrows, is felt in all places. Without connection to Sri 
Thakurjl, nothing else will suffice (suhaya). 24 That separation is felt in every moment. The 
experience of the fruit of the Pusti Marga is felt by them in whose heart the fire of separation has 
thus 25 arisen. 

The created beings of the “worldly flow” type (pravahTsrsti ), lacking /z7a-connection, are 
devoid of bliss ( nirananda ). The Lord never gives them the gift of his own bliss. They ramble 
forever in samsara as wanderers 26 (< carsani) {SS 1915 footnote: Some Pusti Marglyas, Maryada 


21 yathakathamcit = in any way whatsoever (MW, 247); joise toise = somehow or other, OHED 381. 

22 The "one" referred to here, according to GopesvarjT and/or the editors of the VMM and SS 1915 editions in the 
final line of the previous commentary and in their sabdartha (gloss) on the present verse, is "one who has 
knowledge." 

23 nyoset = (prescriptive use of optative) should/ought to place or receive with reverence, MW, 572. 

24 suhana = to be or seem attractive, pleasant, agreeable, OHED, 1033. 

25 yd sdnti in VMM seems an obvious typographical error for yd bhdnti. 

26 The category of beings Vallabhacarya terms carsani are described in his text Pustipravahamaryadabhedah, verse 
22: "There is another category of jlvas established on the pravaha path who may be seen congregating with 
individuals on any of the three primary paths). They are known by the word carsani, 'wanderers/ They all move 
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Marglyas, and those who have not been accepted/initiated may perfonn dharmik activities, but 
because their inclinations are not firm, they wander around—they are known as carsani }. This 
samsara is their only reward. Know for certain that, devoid of bliss, they do not have the joy of 
connection to Bhagavan’s Ilia. 

The divinely created ones ( daivT srsti ) who do have that connection—having come to Sri 
Mahaprabhujl’s shelter and experienced true association (satsanga) —for whom the mundane 
world may not be relinquished all at once, leave it little by little, in increments. Having thought 
[about this] in their mind night and day, they remember the Lord. The knowledge exists in their 
heart that, “I am the servant ( dasa ) of the Lord. Out of ignorance, I have forgotten the Lord. My 
only dharma is to serve and remember him.” Divine souls have this knowledge, whereas 
demonic souls do not. 

Verse 6 

krsnam gudham sadanandam tatha lildyutam sada / 
rasam svdsamandimdnam bhaktabhavatmakarh punah //6// 

(One should place in the heart) Krsna, 27 

who is secret, always blissful, forever engaged in Ilia, 

is [the very form of] nectar, 28 whose name is unequaled [lit., equal (only) to itself], 29 and 
moreover, embraces the divine moods of his devotees. 30 


about on all the different paths (vortmosu). They remain in all these places for hardly a moment and never develop 
any true satisfaction. By following such activities, their fruit is everywhere piecemeal," Smith, "Predestination and 
Hierarchy," 212-13. Smith further remarks, "It is remarkable that Vallabhacarya speaks of them so succinctly, 
illustrating the openness and fluidity of devotional movements in the early sixteenth century" (212) and he also 
discusses an instance of the word in the Bh.P. itself (213). 

27 The SS 1915 editor clarifies, "The K.rsna whom the previous verse said to establish (sthapan) in the heart, what is 
he like? This is explained as follows." 

28 The editors, taking their cue from GopesvarjT's subsequent commentary, gloss rasam as rasarupa, the form of 
bliss. The basic sense seems to be that K.rsna is or comprises nectar. 

29 The editors add that the name K.rsna is saccidanandatmak (comprised of truth, consciousness, and bliss) and 
that thus he is Brahmarupa (the embodiment of the absolute Brahman). 

30 1 use "embrace" in its sense of "include," to give the term -atmaka (consisting of, having the nature of) here in 
compound with bhaktabhava-, more of the intimate connotation it warrants. That K.rsna embraces the bhava of his 
bhaktas may also connote that he appears and reciprocates devotion according to the moods of his devotees. 
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Commentary 

What is Krsna like? He is supreme and extremely secret. The Vedas and others, unable to 
fathom his extent, say, “ neti neti —he is not this, not that.” He is ungraspable by wise beings and 
is forever the form of bliss, his fonn a singular nectar. The cumulative joy of the whole world is 

r r — 

but a speck of his bliss. And so in his treatise Snkrsnasrdya (Refuge in Krsna) Sri AcaryajI 
Mahaprabhuji has said, [Skt.] 31 “All the gods are material. {Their bliss is quantifiable: the bliss 
of a Gandharva is hundredfold the bliss of a human, and so forth}. The bliss of fonnless 
Brahman is quantifiable. Hari is complete bliss, and therefore Krsna is my refuge.” Other 
divinities are material, and their bliss too is material. Even the bliss of fonnless Brahman 

r 

(i aksara ) falls within the calculation of all joys; it is not infinite. Sri Krsna is complete bliss. His 
bliss has no limit. He is forever the fonn of bliss and always absorbed in the nectar filled lllas for 
the benefit of the Brajbhaktas. He increases the nectars in lllas like mana (annoyance), 32 etc., 
together with his devotees. 

Himself the form of nectar, Krsna dispels the annoyance in his devotees, becomes 
humble and appeases them, as described in the Gita Govinda : “Place your exalted lotus feet upon 
my head as an adornment to dispel the love god’s poison!” 33 He petitions [Sri Svaminljl] in this 
way, that “place your lotus feet upon my head. Your tender feet are the adornment of my head” 
and thus becomes humble in various ways. He embraces the divine moods of the Brajbhaktas. By 

r 

feeling divine moods (- bhavakariken ), the Brajbhaktas experience Sri Krsna’s nectar. 


31 prakrtah sakala deva ganitanandakarri brhat / 

purnanando horistosmdt krsna eva gatirmama // Krsnasraya (Refuge in Krsna) 8 

32 mana can have the meaning of pride ( abhiman; ahamkar) but in this context it most likely is being used in its 
meaning of annoyance or anger (ruthane klkriyd; krodh) to refer to the annoyance in love the GopTs sometimes 
develop towards Krsna. SBK 3, 147. 

33 From Jayadeva's Gita Govinda, astapadi 19, in the 10th sarga. Here K.rsna is asking Sri Radha to place her feet on 
his head, and hence the connection with Krsna's own humble efforts to dispel his devotees' annoyance. 
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Verse 7 


yasodotsanga-lalitam mugdha-bhava-samavrtam 34 / 
prapahca-vairinam badhahetu-laukika-nasanam //!// 

(One should place in one’s heart Krsna,) 

who is caressed ( lalita) 3 5 in the lap of Sri YasodajI, concealed in the mood of innocence, 36 
the enemy of the mundane, the destroyer of the worldliness that is the cause of obstructions {to 
seva }. 

Commentary 

r 

What is Krsna like? Sri YasodajI takes him into her lap and feeds him, creating supreme 
splendor. Like an innocent babe, he is wrapped around her neck. He is the enemy of the 
mundane: these bodily relations of wife, son, husband, house, and worldly and Vedic 

r 

undertakings. When Sri YasodajI went to take care of some milk that had boiled over, she placed 
him on the ground for just a moment. Sri Thakurji (knowing, “I really love milk”) could not bear 
this. He went and broke a dairy pot and fed some monkeys the butter that was in it. By 
saying/doing this he demonstrated that “When people leave me to do household duties, none of 
their household, worldly or Vedic duties will come to fruition.” Worldly affairs are destroyed for 
all of those bhaktas who take refuge in Krsna. Why? Because attraction to worldly affairs is an 
obstruction. That is why Krsna is the destroyer of worldly desire, anger, pride, jealousy, egotism, 
selfishness, and all other illusory worldliness. He removes all of those worldly things for his 
bhaktas and attracts them [instead] to himself. 


34 JMS gives mukto, but it was later corrected in another hand by a gdha conjunct written above the kto. 

35 SS 1915 glosses lalita as sobhita, suggesting that Krsna is either embellished by or (more likely) embellishes 
YasodajI's lap. MW (898) however, for lalita, suggests only caressed, fondled, cherished, etc. In modern usage RHS 
(721) similarly offers “dulara hua." 

36 The SS 1915 editors for some reason gloss samavrta with atisundara (extremely beautiful), but I think MW's 
"covered all over, concealed" accords well with the concept that Krsna's childhood plays conceal his simultaneous 
amorous plays. This is Krsna's capability to support seemingly contradictory dharmas, a characteristic which the 
sampradayik commentators designate as viruddhadharmasraya. For example, in Siksapatra 4.6: "All of Sri Krsna's 
ITIas are eternal. As a child, he enacts plays of an adolescent, and as an adolescent he enacts those of a child. Know 
this K.rsna as the support of contradictory dharmas —Sri ThakurjiklsagarlIlia nitya hai, bal avastha men kisorllla 
karata bain, kisor avastha men balallla karata bain, yah virudhadhamasraylprabhu kon jananen." 
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Verse 8 


svapravesaya kamadi-sarvadosa-nivarakam / 
svdrtha-tyaktdkhila-svTya-paramdrti-mahotsavam //#// 

(One should place in one’s heart Krsna,) 

who wards off lust and all other impurities for the purpose of his own entrance (svapravesa ), 37 
and who for his own ones (svlya) who have renounced 38 everything 39 for the sake of him, is the 
great festival of supreme burning desire (arti). 

Commentary 

When this Krsna decides to enter (praves) into the hearts of his devotees, at that moment 
he removes the impurities of lust, anger, pride, jealousy, etc. of the bhakta’s heart. By saying this 

r 

it is explained that as long as the bhakta’s heart is filled with lust and other impurities, Sri Krsna 
will not enter (padharen) the heart. Once the impurities are removed, then know that the Lord 
will without a doubt enter the heart. Having entered into the heart of the bhakta (who, having left 
worldly and Vedic duties, feels separation and the burning desire to see the Lord), he gives 
arti —supreme affliction ( duhkh ). So he is known as the form of a great celebration, which was 

r 

perfected for the Brajbhaktas, in whose hearts Sri Krsna, saturated with divine mood 
(bhavatmak ) resides. That is why they were not able to maintain their household responsibilities; 
they spent the entire day singing the Venu Gita, Yugala Gita, etc. In the five chapters on the Rasa 
Lila, the Lord disappeared and the Brajbhaktas experienced intense separation. Then he again 
appeared and gave the nectar-gift. So without that experience of separation, how could the Lord 

r 

have appeared? Therefore, as much separation and suffering are felt for Sri Krsna, so much 
greater is the form of the supreme festival. 


37 SS 1915 sabdartha : "When lust and other impurities flee from the heart, then K.rsna appears—for that reason." 

38 VMM has erroneous vyakt kiye hoin against SS 1915 tyokt he. The SS 1915 editor notes a variant reading 
(pathbheda) in some books of svartham-tyaktva for svdrtho-tyokto. JMS gives the latter. The meaning of the 
former variant according to the editor is that "by forgoing his own purposes of love-play ( raman ) and becoming 
hidden (antarhita), he gave all the bhaktas the gift of burning/longing, and thus he is the supreme festival." 

39 SS 1915 sabdartha : everything "worldly and Vedic." 
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Verse 9 


Srimadacarya-hrdaya-sesa-paryanka-sayinam / 
ananta-bhava-rupatma-gopT-ramana-tatparam //9// 

(One should place in one’s heart Krsna,) 

r r — 

who rests on the Sesa-serpent-like bed of Srhnad AcaryajT’s heart, 

and the nature of whose form is unlimited divine mood ( bhava ), who is engaged in love-play 
(ramana) with the GopTs. 

Commentary 

This bhava-fillcd ( bhavatmak ) Sri Krsna plays (IIIa) within Sri AcaryajT’s heart together 

r 

with the bhaktas. Just as the serpent Sesa on which Narayana sleeps is there in the milk ocean, 

r 

here Sri Krsna, who comprises divine existence {bhava) and nectar {rasa), sleeps on the bed 

r — 

formed by Sri AcaryajT’s heart. Over there he is with only one LaksmT, but here he is engaged in 
love-play together with multiple thousands upon thousands of bhava-filled Brajbhaktas. Thus Sri 

— r 

AcaryajT explained his heart’s mood {bhava) in his Sri Subodhiniji [commentary] on the [Bh.P.] 

r 

tenth skandha, which states “I bow to Sri Krsna who reclines in the milk-ocean of lTla in the heart 

r 

[as] upon the serpent Sesa, who is a treasure of skills and served by the loving plays of thousands 

r — 

of LaksmTs.” In this way the Lord makes lTlas in the heart of our own Sri AcaryajT, who revealed 

r r 

the Sri Subodhiniji by first bowing to him [Krsna] (in this mangalacarana verse). In this way, Sri 
AcaryajT Mahaprabhu has manifested his own heart’s lTla and reveals it to his close devotees 
( nija-bhaktan ). The bhakta who would remember Sri AcaryajT Mahaprabhujl along with his lllas 
in this way will gain personal experience ( anubhava). 40 


40 MW (36) aptly suggests for anubhava, "perception" and "experience, knowledge derived from personal 
observation." 
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Verse 10 


madhupalijavodyukta-romalisuvirajitam 41 / 
prasanna-vadanambhojam 42 karuna-rasavaddrsam //10// 

(One should place in one’s heart Krsna,) 

who is beautifully embellished by lines of hair as if made by rows of swift black bees, 
whose pleased/pleasing face is a lotus, and whose glance is like compassionate nectar. 

Commentary 

What is Krsna like? The lines of hair near his lotus navel, like rows of black bees, create 
splendor. His lotus face is extremely pleased ( prasanna ). With the Brajbhaktas he makes various 
lllas and experienced bliss; from doing that his lotus face is extremely cheerful ( praphullita ) and 
full of the nectar of compassion. He is filled with that compassionate nectar for his bhaktas and 
by glancing at them with compassion, causes them to imbibe nectar. 


41 The SS 1915 and VMM editions' suvirajitam seems an easier and at first glance, seemingly more accurate reading 
than the JMS, which gives romalisu virajitam, with the prior word in locative plural "upon the lines of hair" rather 
than in compound. However, I notice that GopesvarjT's commentary, by merely saying "sobha deta bain," does not 
seem to gloss any su in suvirajitam, as the editors do with visesa sobhita (SS 1915 and VMM) and susobhita (SS 
1936). Moreover, GopesvarjT's commentary does incorporate a locative sense by locating those lines of hair 
"nabhikamala pas" (nearby his lotus navel). However, in the end I fail to make sense of virajitam separated out 
from what seems by necessity to be a larger compound. 

42 The SS 1915 edition's ambhoja compared to ambhojam (neut. acc. sing.) in the JMS and VMM seems to be an 
accidental omission of anusvara, because the sabdartha treats ambhoja(m) as the final member of a separate 
compound; I see no reason it should stand without the (commonly omitted) anusvara. 
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Verses 11-12 


barhipiccha-siro-bhusam srngara-rasa-rupinam / 
evamvidhanantagunam vidhaya hrdaye sada //l 1// 
tasya sevam prakurvita ydvajjivam svadharmatah / 
na phalartham na lobhdrtham 43 na pratistha-prasiddhaye // 12// 

[When] he whose head adornment is a peacock feather, 
who embodies amorous essence/nectar (, srngararasa ), 
who has every kind (yidha) of unlimited virtue, 
has been continually established in the heart, 

one should perform 44 his service to the extent of life, as one’s own dhanna, 
not for the sake of reward or greed, nor towards the attainment of fame. 45 

Commentary 

That barhi, the crown arranged from peacock feathers and placed on [Krsna’s] head, is 
the very form of amorous nectar. When peacocks [are ready to] give pleasure (rasadan), they 
dance. Similarly, Sri ThakurjT wears the peacock crown ornamentation and delights the bhaktas, 
and that is why the peacock crown ornamentation is the fonn of the amorous rasa. In this way, 
having meditated in one’s own heart upon Sri Krsna—who plays 46 various lllas on land and in 
the water, such as the Rasa Lila etc.—remembering him and seeing him always and every day, 
as a habit, definitely place him in the heart. 

r 

One should always meditate in the heart upon that Sri Krsna, the form of amorous rasa as 
described above, through mental service (manasiseva ). When one first applies one’s mind to 

r — 

service using body and wealth, then mental service can be attained. And so Sri AcaryajI 


43 The JMS variant lobhartham rather than SS 1915 and VMM bhogartham seems corroborated by GopesvarjTs 
commentary, in which there is no mention of bhogo but a clear and appropriately placed reference to lobha, as 
follows: " main seva karungo to mokon vaisnava janiken kou kachu de jay yah lobh man men na rakhe aur pratistha 
ke arth hu seva na kare." 

44 prakurvita = 3rd sing. opt. (pra + root kr). 

45 pratistha-siddhaye - dat. sing, (siddhi). 

46 sanyukt, lit., "is joined with." 
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Mahaprabhu has said in his treatise Siddhanta-Muktavali (Pearl Necklace Teachings) [Skt.], 47 
“Krsna’s sevd should always be performed; the highest is considered to be mental seva.” 

r 

ManasTsevd is attained by one who continually does Sri Krsna’s seva. This is a Push 

r 

Marglya Vaisnava’s dharma, to accomplish ( siddh ) Sri Krsna’s seva always. Just like if a 
Brahmin doesn’t repeat the Gayatri mantra, his Brahminhood would leave him, the Vaisnavness 
of one who is a Vaisnava but doesn’t perform the Lord’s seva vanishes. Therefore, one should do 
seva, knowing it to be one’s own dhanna ( svadharma ). 

One should not do seva while keeping any worldly or religious (Vedic) hopes, [desires] 
for liberation, etc. “If I do seva then people will recognize me as a Vaisnava and someone might 
give me something”—one shouldn’t keep this greed ( lobh ) in mind, nor do seva for the sake of 
fame. “If I do seva then I will gain importance ( badai) and people will come to know me as a 
great Vaisnava”—one shouldn’t do seva in that way, for the purpose of creating one’s own fame. 

r 

And so in the ninth skandha of the Sri Bhagavata [Bh.P. 9.4.67] Bhagavan says to Durvasa, 
“Fulfilled by seva, they do not desire the four acknowledged (pratltarh ) 48 types of liberation, 
such as salokya (reaching my realm), etc. [attained] by serving me; how then [could they desire] 
anything else immersed in time?” 49 In this and other utterances, Bhagavan says that, “My 
bhaktas are fulfilled by my seva. Having served me, even if I give the four acknowledged 


47 krsnaseva sada kdryd monos! so para mata / Siddhanta-Muktavali 1 

48 The SS 1915 editor seems to gloss pratltarh as "attained" (prapt bhaye), which does help connect the 
instrumental matsevaya with the rest of the passage, for it allows one to translate 'they do not desire the four 
liberations attained by my seva/ The translators at vedabase.com offer a similar "pratltarh = automatically 
attained." However, the meanings given by MW (673) and OHED (659) cluster around "acknowledged, 
recognized," which fittingly describes the four liberations. Similarly, GopesvarjT's gloss seems closer to this root 
meaning in his "takari pratlt cdron prakdr klmukti main det hon so nanhllet hain," because there is no 
instrumental to suggest " attained by X." 

49 SS 1915 editors offer "rulership, etc." ( rajyadik) as examples of rewards that are subject to time and thus 
presumably even less desirable to the devout worshipper than the longer lasting four types of liberation. 
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{pratita) types of liberation, 50 they don’t accept them. That is how totally desireless they are. 
What then, to them, are positions bound by time?” To do seva with mental fulfillment 
(manapurvak ) in that way is the natural dhanna of a Vaisnava. 

Verse 13 

r 

Snmaddcdrya-margena ndnyendpi kadacana / 
na kalpita-prakarena na durbhdva-samanvaydt //1 3// 

[One should perform his service] 51 according to Srlmad AcaryajI’s path 52 and never any other, 
not by imagined methods, 53 nor in a way that will result in 54 bad mood. 55 

Commentary 

r — 

If a Vaisnava is to make seva, it should be according to the ways {riti) of Sri AcaryajI 
MahaprabhujI’s Pusti Marga, never—even by accident—by the ways of other paths, nor in ways 
only imagined in one’s own mind. If one doesn’t understand, one should ask a great bhakta 
{bhagavadiya) of the Pusti Marga. One should never, by any means, do seva [in ways] imagined 
in the mind, nor with incorrect mood ( durbhava ), [as in thinking] that seva is the same as 
worldly activities. One should not do seva with such lack of faith ( asraddha ). 56 One should do 
seva full of love, knowing it to be the highest, supreme reward. 


50 SS 1915 editor clarifies: salokya, samlpya, sayujya, sarupya, roughly, the liberations of attaining K.rsna's realm, 
his proximity, mergeance, and his form. 

51 Continued from verse 12, “sevam prokurvlto." 

52 SS 1915 editor qualifies, "by the ways (riti) Srlmad AcaryajI has explained to make seva in (his text) 
Sarvanirnaya” 

53 SS 1915 editor gives the example "by offering [heavy] ornamentation (abharana) in the hot season, etc." 

54 samanvayat = "in consequence of," MW, 1155. 

55 durbhava = "bad disposition: ill-will; ill-temper; bad behavior or manners," OHED, 504. SS 1915 editor interjects, 
"for example, if the best jewelry, cloth etc. are not obtained with a little bit of wealth, from that a bad mood will 
come— jaisen thorl samrddhi men abharan vastradi na milen tason durbhav ave” IPs unclear whether the bad 
mood will arise because one has too little wealth to purchase the best items, or because one has not been willing 
to spend enough of his or her existing wealth to acquire the best items. The former situation would be somewhat 
out of the individual's control, so the latter is more plausible, but in any case, Gopesvarjfs example in his 
subsequent commentary is more clear. 

56 VMM asrayaddha seems an obvious typographical error. 
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Verses 14-15 


tattvam viditva paramam yasodotsanga-lalitam / 
srim added ry a -tatpu tra u 5 7 hitvasmat-svaminlrapi //14// 
tattulya-buddhyd 58 nasah syat-sarvatheti viniscayah / 
etavatT satT siksa samksipta hrdi dhlyatam 59 //15// 60 

Understanding ( viditva ) as the supreme essence [anyone] except ( hitva ) 

r 

Krsna, who is caressed ( \dlita ) in the lap of Sri YasodajI, 

Srlmad Acarya, his two sons, and our svamims [the gopls ] 61 

with the understanding of their equality would be total destruction—this is certain. 62 
Fix in the heart this much concise, true teaching. 

Commentary 

Vaisnavas should do Bhagavan’s seva and know these four 63 to be the supreme essence- 

r r 

the first essence is [Krsna] who is caressed in the lap of Sri YasodajI. As Sri Gusalnjl has said: 
“Oh people of wisdom! 64 Know the supreme essence to be [Krsna] who is caressed in the lap of 


57 JMS totputrou (acc. dual) is factually more accurate than SS 1915 tatputran (acc. pi.), because Vallabhacarya had 
two sons. It seems that the SS 1915 editors, as well as what they present as GopesvarjT's commentary, take putran 
as a respectful plural referring solely to Sri GusaTnj'T, removing Vallabhacarya's second son, Sri GopTnathjT 
(considered to be the form of Maryada Purusottama) from the picture. The more tolerant totputrou, if original, 
contrasts with HarirayajTs allegedly disparaging view towards GopTnathjT proposed by Saha: "When the scattered 
references to GopTnath from the varta literature are put together, one is left with the impression that GopTnath 
was highly involved in the fundraising efforts for the community, but his association with practitioners of the 
maryada marga rendered GopTnath, in the eyes of Hariraya, as a lowly person whose initiates were to be ignored," 
Saha, "Community," 233. 

58 SS 1915, JMS buddhya are the more correct inst. sing, of the fern, noun buddhi, intelligence; VMM buddhaya 
would be inst. sing, of fern, adjectival form buddha. 

59 JMS hrdi dhlyatam compared to SS 1915 dhriyatdm hrdi are equivalent, both 3rd person (polite) imperatives, the 
former from root dha [MW (513): to place; to fix the attention upon] and the latter from dhr [MW (519): to hold, 
fix upon]. 

60 These two verses (14-15) suddenly feature a larger number of variations between JMS and SS 1915, including the 
three instances described above, as well as these apparent scribal errors: 1) JMS sarvartheti likely resulted from 
accidental repetition of the half consonant -r; it is not present in SS 1915 sorvotheti. 2) JMS etavata would be a 
masc. or neut. inst. sing., but here it modifies fern, siksa, so it is most likely a simple error resulting from omission 
of the T diacritic, which when present yields the more correct nom. fern. sing. etavatT as in SS 1915 and VMM. 

61 SS 1915 glosses svaminTh as srTbrajabhakton. 

62 viniscayah is actually a masc. noun "settled opinion" (MW, 971) but I feel the meaning is still preserved in my 
adjectival rendering. 

63 1 leave the Brajbhasa “caron padarth kon” as "these four" because they aren't exactly things, nor only four 
people, nor categories of being. 

64 SS 1915 has either neglected to directly gloss ho budhah or done so merely with the verbal form janone. SS 1936 
glosses budhah as the Hindi nom. pi .jhanavan (" unko jhanavan asur samajhte bain ") but nothing for ho. I have 
glossed this phrase as budhah voc. pi. and the ind. particle ho "used in calling to a person or in challenging," MW, 
1305. 
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r 

Sri YasodajI; those (ye) who say otherwise—know them (tan) to be demonic beings ( asuran ).” 

r r 

Accordingly, know the first essence to be [Krsna] who is caressed in the lap of Sri YasodajI, Sri 

— r r 

AcaryajI Mahaprabhu to be the second essence, Sri Gusalnjl (Sri VitthalnathajI) the third, and 
our svamimjl (the Brajbhaktas) the fourth. One should understand these four essences in one’s 
mind. 

Those who would consider anyone else in the world to be equal to the above four 

r r — r r 

essences—Sri Krsna, Sri AcaryajI, Sri Gusalnjl, and Sri Svaminljl—will quickly be ruined. One 
should know them to be demonic. So it has been described in the vartta [the Pusti Marga 

r — 

Vaisnava hagiographies] that when Ramdasjl sang poems about Sri AcaryajI at Mirabai’s house, 
Mirabai said, “Sing some poems about Sri ThakurjI.” As soon as he heard that, Ramdasjl said 
“dan rand! 65 What, [did you think] this is poem about your husband? After today I will not look 
at your face.” Then Mirabai started trying to keep him [there] by appeasing him a lot, but he did 
not stay; he left that town. 

Chltasvaml too had gone to BirbaTs house to collect his yearly payment 66 when he sang, 
“Chltasvaml Giridharana Srivitthala sings, ‘This one [Gusalnjl] is that one [Krsna] and that one 
is this one, without a doubt.”’ 

Hearing this, Birbal said, “If the Emperor asks [about your claim] then what answer will 
you give?” 67 


65 Insults, something like "slut," (ddrl f. “striyon kl ek gall”; m. "i /oh purus, jiske koi potniydn hon” SBK2, 252) and 
"widow." 

66 SS 1915 vorosondl is spelled borosond in the 252V version of ChTtasvamT's life story (GokulnathajT and HarirayajT, 
252V 3, 335). RHS (580) lists a definition for borosondJ as "annual tax— vors ke vors diyd janevala kor” suggesting 
its relation to "year" (vors or boros). SS 1936 has translated the term (whether vorosondl or borosond) into Hindi 
vdrsik bandhan, something like "annual salary" (based on the definition of bandhan as "a way of exchange; leno 
deno klparipatT, RHS, 570), and also adds the detail, gleaned from the poet's vdrtd, that Birbal was ChTtasvamT's 
religious client (yojomdn). 

67 The unusual form dyoge in SS 1915 for "will give" may be an antiquated form or simply erroneously printed. It 
has been altered to the expected doge in VMM. 
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As soon as he heard that, Chltasvaml said, “My brother, you too are a barbarian (inleech). 
After today I will not look at your face.” Having spoken thus, he left his payment and set out. 
Vaisnavas should maintain such an oath/shelter (tek). 68 Thus, if one considers anyone in the 

r 

world to be equal to these four essences, it will definitely be their ruin. Now Sri HarirayajT says, 
“Think about this manner of teachings written in these letters and definitely place them in your 
heart.” 

Verse 16 

anye ’pi copadestavya yadi syuradhikarinah / 
milanti svecchaya sraddhayutah prehanti cettada //16// 

Moreover, (api ca) others are to be instructed only if 69 

they should happen ( syuh ) to have eligibility, 

meet [you] and inquire of their own volition, and are full of faith. 

Commentary 

Do not discuss the teachings described above in front of others. If someone has the 
eligibility worthy of [such] teachings, speak before them alone. If, by the Lord’s wish, they 
themselves should come to you and make a request, and ask, full of faith, and listen with 
attentive mind, speak with them. Don’t invite others by your own wish and speak with them. 

This is the supreme teaching, because without the vessel of eligibility, nectar (rasa) will not 
remain. Having understood this, do not speak [indiscriminately] in front of others. 


68 tek = pratijha; asray, Sahara, SBK2, 200. 

69 yadi ced...tada = "if...then/' with perhaps a certain measure of emphasis (cf. MW, 401) on the verb, as in "only if 
they ask." 
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Verse 17 


jiva-tatparata-siddhau krpalustesu tusyati / 
yatha visayinam toso dutikd.su tatha hareh //17 // 

The compassionate One ( krpaluh ) is pleased by 

those bhaktas’ perfection of [intense] devotion (parata ) to him (tat). 

Just as desirous men gain satisfaction 70 from [their lovers’] messengers, 
so Hari [is pleased by those bhaktas.] 71 

Commentary 

If an individual becomes absorbed in sacred stories, as described above, then the fruit of 
the Push Marga arises. Hiranyakasipu gave Prahlad a lot of grief, but Prahlad did not leave his 

r 

absorption in the divine dhanna and his refuge in Bhagavan; then Sri NrsimhajI appeared and 
removed his obstructions, and the reward was attained. In the very same way, if Pusti Marga 
Vaisnavas are focused ( tatpar ) in the Pusti path, the fruit will be attained. The Lord is 
compassionate, so he derives pleasure from such bhaktas. Just as a lover is pleased by [his 
beloved’s] messengers, so Bhagavan, seeing the one-pointedness of his bhaktas, is very pleased 
by them. Pleased, he completes all of his followers’ ( dasa ke) undertakings and always graces 
them. Having removed the obstacles, he bestows the fruit. This is the definitive teaching. 


_ r r 

Thus concludes the 18th Siksapatra composed by Sri Harirayajl, 

r 

including the Brajbhasa commentary written by Sri Gopesvarjl. 


70 The genitive constructions indicate possession. In the first two padas, the compassionate One is pleased "by the 
perfection (siddhou, loc.)...of them (tesu, gen.)" and in the last two padas, "for the desirous men (visayinam, gen.) 
[there is] contentment with the messengers (dutikasu, loc.)." 

71 The SS 1915 editor qualifies them as "bhagavatvartta karivevare bhaktan —the bhaktas who [read/discuss] 
sacred stories," which he seems to have taken from Gopesvarjfs commentary. 
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Translation of Siksapatra Letter 23 


Introduction: 

r 

Now in the 23rd Siksapatra it is explained that one should not hold worldly suffering in 
the heart [ laukik duhkh hrdaya men na dharano ], nor have anxiety about divine subjects \alaukik 
men cinta ]. One should avoid turning away from the Lord (bahirmukhata). The methods by 

r 

which to remove that condition (reading or listening to the Srimad Bhagavata [Bh.P.], 
remembering one’s dedication in the company of Vaisnavas, always taking the name of God and 
reflecting upon refuge [saranabHavana]) will be explained. 

One should keep reciting the eight-syllable mantra and, reciting the five-syllable mantra, 
contemplate the state of belonging to God ( tadlyatva-bhavana ). Maintain renunciation and 
contentment. Above [in a prior letter] it was said that the divine mood ( bhava ) is perfected in the 
heart {hrdaya) by conversing 1 together with great devotees (< bhagavadiya ), and that then the Lord 
can be seen in the heart. Then the mind will not stray to worldly matters. But until the heart is 
free of anxiety, how can divine mood {bhava) possibly arise? All of these methods will be 
explained here: 


1 In Sanskrit, gosthJ (f.) according to MW (367) derives from go + stho, a place where cows are stationed, and then 
in Mahabharata "an assembly, meeting, society, association." MW also lists a related form, gostha (n.) as 
"conversation, discourse." SBK2 (112) gives for gosthJ both meanings, sabha and vartalap. The senses are so close 
as to perhaps not even warrant total distinction, for it is understood in this context that to meet with others is also 
to talk to them, but here the verbal sense seems to be implied. The introduction to letter 23 uses the term in 
reference to the previous letter, where we find in Siksapatra 22.3 gosthJca tadrsaih [or, tadrsi] which could be 
either the association or conversation with tadrsi or great bhaktas. The editor of VMM glosses gosthJ there as 
snehasahit vartta or loving conversation. In the commentary on Siksapatra 22.4 GopesvarjT writes bhagavadiya ke 
sanga nitya gosthJ karata, which seems also to be most likely a use of gosthJ in its verbal sense as "conversation," 
because the more basic physical meaning of "association" is already conveyed by the word sanga. That is also the 
case when that concept is paraphrased in the introduction to letter 23: bhagavadiya sanga gosthJ. 
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Verse 1 


bhavantah srutasiddhantah 2 katham muhyanti laukike / 
alaukike tu cintaya visayabhavato na sa //!// 

How could one such as yourself, 3 

one by whom the teachings have been heard, 

become bewildered in the world? 

Nor is there anxiety in divine [matters], due to the absence of worldly objects of concern. 4 
Commentary 

r r 

Now Sri HarirayajI writes, you know all the teachings of the Srutis, Smrtis, Vedas, 

r 

Puranas , and SriBhagavata [Bh.P.], so how is it that you fall into delusion in worldly affairs? 
This is not befitting of you. Now I am telling you the teachings, so apply your mind and listen: as 
long as worldly subjects/desires have not fled from the heart, divine mood ( bhava ) will not settle 
in the heart, and as a result of that there will be anxiety every single moment. Once there is an 
absence of [worldly] subjects in the heart, then that anxiety will not exist. And so, in our Pusti 
Marga, there is no need for worldly or divine anxieties. 


2 In JMS, the visarga after bhavanta(h) has been added above the word, and there is none where expected in 
srutasiddhanta(h). 

3 bhavantah, the respectful pronoun for "you." 

4 visaya = topic, subject, any object of concern, sensual enjoyments, sensuality, MW, 997. 

I have suggested this meaning based on what follows in the commentary. I could not make total sense of the SS 
1915 gloss "or alaukik men jo cinta he so to visaya ke abhava son nanhl he” from which I could only gather: "And 
that anxiety which is over divine [matters], that, however is not from a lack of objects of concern/desires." The 
basic meaning as I understand it is that divine anxiety too should be removed, through developing a lack of 
desires/concerns. 
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Verse 2 


atah 5 sarvasamartho ’smat-prabhuh sarvam karoti hi / 
piteva 6 nija-dasanam-aihikam paralaukikam //2/f 

Hence, our Lord, who is all-powerful, definitely accomplishes everything 
for his own followers ( dasanam ), like a father, in this world and beyond. 

Commentary 

r r 

Sri Krsna, our lord, is endowed with all powers. So Sri Gusalnjl has said in his Vijnapti, 
[Skt.] 7 “There is no doubt here; I have seen in You alone, Lord ( Isvara ), this capability to do, not 

r 

do, as well as do otherwise ( anyatha ).” Sri Krsna has the total capability to do, not do, and do 
otherwise. 8 So Prabhu can perfect everything worldly and divine, and therefore his own ones 
(bhagavadiyas) have no need for anxiety. So the example is given, that like in the world one’s 
father protects his son, in the same way, the Lord will perfect all the worldly and divine [affairs] 
of his own followers. Know this for certain. 


5 1 have chosen Jatipura atah ("and now") over SS 1915 relative yatah ("from this") because I see no correlative 
and no clear link to the previous verse. 

6 SS 1915 adds a variant pativat (like a husband) to piteva (like a father). I can imagine the appearance of both 
forms in manuscripts because of the orthographic similarity, particularly with the following nasal na of nija which is 
orthographically similar to a final t in pativat and with which it would combine in sandhi t+n -> nn. 

7 trtlya Vijnapti, verse 3: 

karttum punarathakarttumanyathakarttumlsvare / 
samarthyam yanmaya drstam tvayyevato na samsayah // 3// 

The anusvara necessary for drstam to agree with the neut. nom. samarthyam in the indirect construction, 

"samarthyam yanmaya drstam— this has been seen by me," is missing from SS 1915. A past participle drsta in 
neut. voc. would not fit here. The Nava Vijnapti Stotra (by VitthalanathajT) edition I was able to consult does 
contain the anusvara for drstam, but omits it from samarthyam and gives what I believe is a misspelling, 
samsayah • 

8 SS 1915 has, as is common, left out the expected nasal anusvara on these Brajbhasa infinitive forms, yielding 
instead only karttu, akarttu, ananyathakarttu. 
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Verse 3 


ata evasmad-acarya-vacanam 9 vai virajate / 

bhagavanapi pustistho na 10 karisyati lokikuh 11 {ca gatim} //3// 

Therefore the words of our Acarya indeed illuminate: 

“Bhagavan, who too (api) is rooted in grace, will not produce a worldly {way}.” 

Commentary 

r — 

Pusti Marga Vaisnavas need not have anxiety, as our Sri AcaryajT’s nectar speech 
illuminates 12 in this latter half [verse] composed in the arya meter. 13 It is the latter half of the 
first verse of Navaratna {Nine Jewels) treatise. So according to this teaching ( vacan ), Bhagavan 
is directly present in this path of grace. So he will never create a worldly way ( gati ) for his own 
dedicated souls. Vaisnavas should definitely hold this thought in mind. Therefore there is no 
other path equal to this Pusti Marga, in which after taking shelter, a worldly way will never arise. 
Here one might object, “By becoming a renunciate, a worldly way will not arise,” but if someone 
remains in the world and carries out all worldly duties, how could a worldly way not occur? [By 
way of reply], at this point it is said: 


9 In JMS acarye (loc. sing.) has been corrected to acarya. 

10 A mistake in the Hindi edition's tlka of this verse omits the negative particle na and inserts sthito, yielding the 
incorrect Sanskrit " bhagavanapi pusti sthito karisyati even though it gives the correct "bhagavanapi pustistho na 
karisyati" in the verse mularh. The negative sense is however maintained in the subsequent Hindi translation, 
which correctly states "kabhi bhi na karenge” 

11 JMS ends this verse at lokiklm. SS 1915 finishes the quote, from Navaratna (Nine Jewels) lb, with "ca gatim " As 
described in the commentary, this verse was composed by Vallabhacarya in the arya meter. This quote is the 
second half of a verse and thus contains 27 matra. JMS ends at lokikTrh to preserve the meter, as was likely Sri 
HarirayajTs original. The ending verse counter //3// present in all other verses is missing in SS 1915, almost as if 
when the editors added in "ca gatim" they accidentally replaced the verse number. 

12 GopesvarjT's Brajbhasa birajata, a gloss on Sri HarirayajTs Sanskrit virajate, can mean "shine, illuminate" but 
perhaps it has the more basic sense of "existing" or "being present," as in contemporary usage, in which an exalted 
person, deity, or object is said to be "birajaman hai." Indeed this is likely the meaning of Sri GopesvarjT's 
"Bhagavan saksat virajaman he" in the same sentence of this tlka. 

13 In arya meter, the first and 3rd padas are of 12 matra, the 2nd has 18 matra and the 4th has 15 matra, thus 30 
matra in the first line and 27 in the second. MW defines it as "a kind of metre of two lines (each line consisting of 
seven and a half feet; each foot containing four instants, except the sixth of the second line, which contains only 
one, and is therefore a single short syllable; hence there are thirty instants in the first line and twenty-seven in the 
second)," 152. 
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Verse 4 


matyada-marga-vairagyady-abhave ’pi gatim 14 satam / 
cintd-santana-hantaro ’py-acarya-pada-renavah 15 //4// 

Even in the absence of renunciation and other [practices] of the lawful ( maryada ) path, {Push 
Marga Vaisnavas attain} the way of the enlightened ones {satam). 

Indeed {api), 16 the dust of Sri Acaryajl’s feet are the “vanquishers of the offspring of anxiety.” 17 
Commentary 

The way of the lawful ( maryada ) path is this—that your end result (gati) arises after 
practicing wisdom and renunciation. However much practice individuals undertake, such is the 
highest result they can attain. By following the wisdom path they go to Satya Lok {Brahma’s 
realm}; this is the custom of the path of maryada {the pramanamarg } [the path which follows 
bonalidc teachings]. But in this Push Marga, the fruit arises through the power of grace 
(prameya ), not through practices {sadhana). And so Bhagavan has said, in the eleventh skandha 
of the Sri Bhagavata [Bh.P.] [Skt.] 18 : “The GopTs, cows, deer, birds, and these other simple- 
minded snakes, perfected only though bhava alone, obtained [lit., came to] Me instantly 
{anjasa).’’'’ 

r 

In Braj, Sri Krsna Bhagavan is beyond means ( nihsadhana ); therefore he bestows the gift 

r 

of the reward though the power of grace {prameya ). Sri Krsna resides in this Push Marga in this 
very way, so he does not expect/depend upon any practice. He will definitely grant the reward 
independently, through the power of grace. Therefore Push Marglya Vaisnavas need never have 

r — 

worldly or divine anxieties. And so Sri AcaryajI Mahaprabhujl has said in his Navaratna Granth 


14 JMS gives accusative gatim, which could almost be read as Sri HarirayajT supplying the gatim from the Navaratna 
quote he gives in the prior verse 3, which he seems to have omitted from verse 3 for metrical reasons. SS 1915 
gives gatih which creates the nominative-genitive construction gatih satam, "the way of enlightened ones/saints." 
In either case, the subject, presumably "Pustimarg Vaisnavas" (as suggested by SS 1915), must be supplied. 

15 A missing pa in "pada" is inserted marginally in JMS. 

16 api in the second position, in my reading, serves to link this thought to what precedes it. 

17 i.e., all existing anxieties and the further anxieties which are born from them. 

18 kevalenaiva bhavena gopyo gavo mrgah khagah /ye'nye mudhadhiyo nagah siddha mamlyuranjasa // 
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(Nine Jewels), [Skt.] 19 “No anxiety whatsoever should ever be done by those whose souls are 
dedicated.” Those souls who have dedicated [themselves] need not have anxiety. And Sri 
Gusalnjl has written in the mangalacarana [auspicious opening verse] of his commentary on 
Navaratna: [Skt.] 20 “The dust of Sri Acaryajl’s feet vanquishes the offspring of anxiety. I bow 
again and again to our very own Acarya.” Through the grace ( prasada ) of the dust of Sri 
Acaryajl’s lotus feet, all anxieties are destroyed by him automatically ( aputen ). I bow again and 

r — 

again to the lotus feet of this Sri Acaryajl. 


Verses 5-7 

atas-tadlyah kith bhrantans-cintam 21 vidadhate janah / 
jhanino ’pi 22 na vai duhkham citte dadhati laukikam //5// 
seva-rasadi-rahitas-citram bhaktah 23 katham tatha 24 / 
yaih svarupasya sevayam darsana-sparsanadikam //6// 
anubhutam sada tesaiii cittam duhkhayutam katham / 
paramananda-sambandhe duhkham tisthati naivahi //7// 

Hence, why would those beings who belong to Him ( tadiyah) 
be confused and take anxiety [to heart]? 25 
Indeed (vai), even practitioners of knowledge (jhaninah) 
do not hold worldly suffering in their mind. 

[And they are] devoid of the nectars (rasa) of seva, etc. 

How, in that case, would the bhaktas [do so]? [It would be] astonishing (citram). 26 
By those [bhaktas], the sight, touch, etc. of the Lord’s very form (svarupa), in seva, 
are constantly experienced. How could their minds be full of suffering? 

In relationship with supreme bliss, suffering will certainly never remain. 


19 cinta kapi na karya niveditatmabhih kadapi/ la 

20 cinta-santana-hantaro yatpadambuja renavah /svTyanam tannijacaryan pranamami muhurmuhuh // 

21 SS 1915 and SS 1936 both lack the anusvara present in JMS, leaving the nominative form cinta. The accusative 
seems necessary and warranted also by their respective glosses: "cinta karata hen" and "cinta kyon karate hain." 

22 In JMS an incorrect correction has been made changing jhanino'pi to the impossible jhanineapi. 

23 JMS fern. sing, bhakta is possible because there is no finite verb, but it seems more likely that the scribe has left 
out the visarga and that bhaktah in the plural parallels janah. 

24 The visarga after tatha in JMS is anomalous. 

25 vidadhate = vi + root dha = "with hrdaye: to take to heart" (MW 967). Though the word h.rdaye is not actually 
present here, I feel that it is prevalent enough in these passages and this context to warrant using this definition as 
the closest approximation. 

26 SS 1936: isko dekh ascarya hota hai, presumably for citram. 
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Commentary 

Why are such Push Marglya Vaisnavas, Sri Acaryajl’s intimate followers ( sevak ), 
confused and fallen into anxiety? For what reason? For even those souls in the path of 
knowledge don’t hold worldly suffering in their mind. The fire of worldly suffering doesn’t burn 
even their minds! And this is the Pusti Marga, in which relationship with Bhagavan has arisen 
though Sri Acaryajl. Lacking wisdom, they burn in anxiety. So, one should not have anxiety. The 
Lord is all powerful. 

How can such Pusti Marglya Vaisnavas remain without the nectars of seva? Wisdom 
practitioners (jnani) have no knowledge of the nectars of seva, but still they don’t have anxiety. 

r 

Yet this [grace-filled] one serves the very fonn of the manifest Sri Krsna, and beholds him, and 
touches his feet, so how can he still remain devoid of the experience of divine nectar ( Bhagavad- 
rasa ) in his mind? Therefore one must conclude that the mind is filled with anxiety, and that is 
why the experience of rasa has not occurred. 

Such is the Pusti Marga, in which there is experience of the bhava (divine essence) filled 
nature of all objects. Why would someone have suffering in the mind? Remaining ignorant, due 
to worldly anxiety alone, they are sad, and the experience of the bhava filled nectars does not 

r r 

arise. Fruitful relationship with the supreme bliss form of Sri Krsna has come about through Sri 
Acaryajl; how can suffering remain in the heart of such dedicated Vaisnavas? They are miserable 
from being ignorant, due to worldly anxiety. 
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Verse 8 


pitradayas-tu-sarve ’pi sambandhad-duhkha-hetavah {sambandhaya-svahetavah} 27 / 
bahirmukha-janasyaiva 28 bahirmukhyam tatas-tyajet //<$’// 

But everyone, even one’s father, etc., 29 are sources of suffering, 
due to relationship [with them]. 

Therefore, one should renounce the state of being turned away ( bahirmukhyam ) 
of those very people who are turned away ( bahirmukha-janasya). 30 

Commentary 

In the world, a father gives his son everything, and therefore he [the father] is beloved to 
him. In the same way, one’s wife, sons, etc. are beloved to us, but in this Push Marga, direct 

r 

relationship with Sri Krsna has arisen, whereby everything is perfected. Still, being ignorant and 
feeling anxiety, loving one’s father, etc. for mundane purposes, they cultivate aversion [i.e., they 

r 

turn away from the Lord and towards other relationships]. If one’s relationship {with Sri Krsna} 
is contemplated, then renunciation of aversion will arise. 


27 As a variant reading for sambandhad-duhkha-hetavah (also attested in the JMS), SS 1915 gives sambandhaya- 
sva-hetavah and the gloss “sambandh ke liye bahirmukhakon apane karanarup he" from which I am unable to 
draw clear meaning. 

28 In the place of eva as found at the end of JMS bahirmukhajanasyaiva, in SS 1915 bahirmukhajanasyeva ends 
with the particle iva, which might yield, "one should renounce the state of being turned away like that of people 
who are turned away. 

29 SS 1915 adds the footnote comment, “moko pitason, strlson , putrason karya siddh hota he esen bahirmukhakon 
jnan hota he— Those who are turned away think, 'For me, everything is fulfilled by my father, wife, and son.'" 

30 bahirmukha—" one who turn his face away, indifferent to; one who has his mind directed to external things," 
MW, 727. Because this term is used here in more of a negative light, to describe those who are turned away from 
the path, "indifferent" does not seem to suffice. Therefore, for the related Skt. bahirmukhya and its gloss 
bahirmukhata, I have chosen to work with "turned away" or the obsolete but very close English term “aversion— 
The act of turning away or averting," American Heritage Dictionary. One might also choose "heresy" and 
"heretical" as discussed by Broo, who argues that in a sense, "there can be no heresy in Hinduism, a religion that 
has never had any one overriding church or common system of belief. However, there is something that 
traditionally has been seen as a unifying bond for all orthodox Hindus: the Veda," (Broo, "Heresy and Heretics in 
the Bhagavat Purana," 146). Still more relevant is Broo's suggestion that "heresy in the Bhagavata means 
disregarding the Vedas—here understood primarily as following the varndsrama system—and turning away from 
Bhagavan. As we shall see, it is ultimately the second factor that is decisive" (147). However, the heresy discussed 
by Broo is primarily pakhanda and seems reserved in the Bhagavata for "the strange followers of Shiva, the Jains, 
and the Buddhists" (159-60). This seems somewhat different than bahirmukha, a category which even a Vaisnava, 
it seems, may fall in and out of through bad company and therefore must vigilantly avoid. For that reason, and the 
fact that heresy does still, despite Broo's cogent argument, have a heavily Christian connotation that seems slightly 
misplaced in this context, I have tried to make my translations work with "averse" and "turned away." 
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Verse 9 


bahirmukhasya badhante 31 dosa-daihika-manasah / 
ksmadhatorivarttasya roga 32 vatika-paittikah // 9// 

The bodily and mental impurities of those who are averse afflict [them], 
like diseases of the windy and bilious humors ( vata and pitta) 

[afflict] those disturbed/oppressed by weakened humors. 

Commentary 

The association of averse people ( bahirmukha ) is an obstruction for Vaisnavas. Through 
association, bodily and mental impurities will undoubtedly have an effect ( ayalage ). 33 And so the 
example is given of a diseased person whose humors are weakened; the wind and bile humors all 
grip him {aya grasen ). In the same way, all the impurities will afflict (aya lage) one who has 
association with people who are turned away. 


Verse 10 

tannivrttistu sampadya satarh sangena sevaya / 
snbhagavata-pathena tadartham 34 sravanadapi //10// 

In contrast (tu), the cessation {of aversion} 35 is accomplished 
through the service and association of saintly beings (sat), 

r 

and by reading the SriBhagavata [Bh.P.], and also from hearing its meanings. 


31 What looks like vadhante in SS 1915 could also be badhante as in SS 1936, and as in badhate in verse 15 of this 
letter. Both seem to be permissible, vadh being listed as a variant of badh by MW (940). In JMS, ba and va are, to 
my eye, indistinguishable. 

32 SS 1915 gives roga, whereas JMS repeats dosa from the first half of the verse. Roga seems to be the better 
reading, since repetition is generally avoided. Also, it would be confusing to use dosa, because when placed with 
vatikapaittkah it suggests its meaning as the three humors, but that meaning has already been fulfilled in this 
verse by the analogous term dhatu. Instead, it seems to beg the meaning "disease/impurity" (of the wind and bile 
humors), and for that reason roga would seem to fit well. There is also the potential of an erroneous scribal 
repetition of dosa from the previous half verse. 

33 ayalage, aya grasen and dya lage in this passages could be read as VIV2 constructions with the absolutive form 
of the verb ana. 

34 JMS lacks the anusvara. 

35 SS 1915 considers the relative marker tod from tannivrtti to refer to bahirmukhata kl nivrtti. Interestingly, 
however, instead of continuing to apply this idea to the upcoming instrumental and ablative compounds in verses 
11 to 14, instead they interpret those compounds as methods for the removal not of bahirmukhata , but of cinta. 
As will be seen in the sabdarth gloss of verse 11, they do so by referring ahead to the last pada of verse 14 
(sarvacinta nivarttate) and explaining that through the methods listed in verses 11-14, "anxiety is removed, as 
related in the 14th vers e—cinta nivrtta hota he ese caturdasa slok men sambandh he.” 
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Commentary 

Just like the illness of a sick person goes away after taking an effective ( sundara ) 
medicine, in that very same way, by having association with God’s people ( bhagavadlya ), his 
intimate ( tadrsiya ) 36 Vaisnavas, and by serving them, then one’s aversion is dispelled. Through 
the association of God’s people, all bodily and mental impurities are abolished. Here, one might 
doubt: meeting tadrsiya Vaisnavas is rare, so what to do if they can’t be found? In that case, it is 

r r 

answered: read the Sri Bhagavata [Bh.P.]. Why? Because the SriBhagavata is the very form 

r r 

(svarupa ) of Sri Krsna himself. And if one doesn’t have practice reading the Sri Bhagavata, then 
one should listen to it from the mouths of God’s followers on the path of grace ( pustimarglya 
bhagavadlya). Then all impurities are dispelled. 

Verse 11 

nivedana-smaranatah 37 sadbhih saha kathadibhih / 
sadci nama-grahanatah sada sarana-bhavanat //I1// 

From remembering [one’s] dedication, by discussions, etc. with saintly beings, 

from continually taking the [divine] names, 

and from continually contemplating [divine] shelter... 

Commentary 

r 

If the connection/opportunity to hear the Sri Bhagavata doesn’t occur, then one should 
make a habit of remembering one’s dedication day and night. One should also always listen to 

r — r 

discussions ( katha ) of the treatises of Sri Acaryajl Mahaprabhuji and Sri GusaTnjT from the 

r 

mouths of God’s people. If even that is not possible, then always remember Sri Krsna’s name. 


36 tadrsiya, literally "resembling him" or "such as that" seems to have a sense of an advanced or intimate bhakta of 
the Lord. 

37 In JMS, the clever and clean technique of correcting transposed the characters ta and na, by adding a small 2 
over the first and a 1 over the second, appears to have been done by the scribe, on the basis of similarity of these 
strokes with the verse numbers and the care taken not to disturb the characters. Other seemingly later corrections 
have been made with a "white-out" like substance applied to the characters, or a small u shape over the 
characters with corresponding corrections noted in the margins. 
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r 

However, even remembering the name is difficult for these individuals, and so Sri Gusalnjl has 
said in his Vijnapti, [Skt.] 38 “Individuals don’t even have the eligibility to utter your name, due 
to the divine nature of your name and the worldly nature of this {human} speech.” 

Therefore, if it is not even possible to take the name, then one should contemplate 

r — 

(bhdvana ) refuge. And so Sri Acaryajl Mahaprabhujl has said in his Vivekadhairyasraya 
( Wisdom, Perseverance and Refuge) [Skt.], 39 “Hari is in every respect the refuge in this world 
and beyond, in suffering and loss, sin, fear, and the unfulfillment of desires, etc., and in any 
offense ( droha ) [toward] a bhakta, in the absence of devotion, and transgression ( atikrama ) by 
[other] bhaktas; in the powerless state or in the state of power, Hari is in every respect the 
refuge.” One should contemplate refuge according to this and similar teachings. 


38 tvannamoccarane'pyasti na jivesvadhikarita / alaukikatvattvannamnastadvaco laukikatvatah // 

39 aihike paraloke ca sarvatha saranam harih / duhkhahanautatha pape bhaye kamadyapurane //10// 
bhaktadrohe bhaktyabhave bhaktaiscatikrame krte/ asakye va susakye va sarvarthe saranam harih //ll// 
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Verse 12 


astaksara-mahamantra-kirttaneno 40 visesatah / 
pancaksarena mantrena tadiyatva-vibhavanat //12// 

...particularly 41 by singing the eight-syllable mahamantra [of shelter] 
and from intense reflection 42 upon the state of belonging to him [Krsna] 
through the five-syllable mantra [of dedication]... 

Commentary 

The eight-syllable mahamantra is “ snkrsnah saranam mama —Sri Krsna is my refuge.” If 
one calls out singing this very mantra 24 hours a day, then everything will be perfected. And so 
in the [Bh.P.] twelfth skandha, Sri SukdevjT has said, [Skt.] “O King! There is, of course, one 
great virtue of this Kali yuga which is [otherwise] a dump of impurities—simply from singing 
the praises of ( kirtana ) Krsna, [having become] free from mundane bondage [one] attains the 
Supreme ( param ).” 44 

Therefore, one should sing the eight-syllable mantra and likewise, if there are intimate 

r 

bhaktas ( tadiya ), meet with them and contemplate the five-syllable mantra [of dedication]. Sri 
AcaryajI MahaprabhujI has said in the Navaratna ( Nine Jewels) treatise, [Skt.] 45 “Dedication is 


40 1 do not find kTrttano with double ta ligature attested in the MW or Bohtlingk and Roth dictionaries. It could be 
that the manuscripts from which SS 1915 was constructed, like JMS, did not distinguish single and double to 
characters with consistent clarity. 

41 The adverbial visesatah by strict pada placement would refer to singing the eight-syllable mantra, though SS 
1915 takes it with the latter half of the verse, that is to say, "particularly by reflecting with the five-syllable 
mantra." 

42 vibhavana as "reflection on" is attested in Kathasaritsagara (MW, 978). I have chosen to add "intense" 
reflection, following SS 1915, because the prefix vi- is often interpreted to mean visesa. Hence the SS 1915 gloss 
“visesabhavana son.” This is supported by MW: “vi may also be used in forming compounds not immediately 
referable to verbs, in which cases it may express "difference" (cf. 1 . vi-loksono), "change" or "variety" (cf. vi-citra), 
"intensity" (cf. vi-korala), "manifoldness" (cf. vi-vidho)” etc. (949) (emphasis added). 

43 Bh.P. 12.3.51: kalerdosanidhe rdjonnosti hyeko mahan gunoh / klrttanddevo krsnosyo muktobandhah param 
vrajet //The vedabase.com version gives klrtonddevo with the expected single ta (as discussed in footnote 83 
above) and muktosongah, "free from worldly attachment." MW, 821. 

44 SS 1915 "even though" (yadyopi) may be from reading kaler and dosonidhe as genitive absolutes. 

45 nivedonam tu smartavyam sarvatha tddrsairjanaih //2a// 
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to be recalled in every way 46 with God’s ( tadrsa) people. Without the association of God’s 
devotees (bhagavadiya), the feeling ( bhava ) of dedication does not arise. Therefore remembering 
dedication depends on [the presence of] God’s devotees. 

Verse 13 

vairagya-paritosabhyam krsna-samnihita-sthiteh 47 / 
laukika-klesajaudasyat putrady-ananuragatah //l 3// 

.. .with both total contentment ( paritosa ) and renunciation, 
from remaining near to Krsna, 
from apathy/indifference borne of worldly affliction, 
and from lack of attachment 48 to one’s son, etc.... 

Commentary 

Maintain renunciation from the mundane world (from objects in this world with 
connection to this body). If there is renunciation from samsara, then the pleasures and pains of 
this world will not obstruct the mind. Therefore, maintain renunciation. And one should remain 
content with whatever is obtained (remaining content with just whatever naturally comes and is 
obtained). Then the mind will not waver ( yiksepa ). 

r 

Also, wherever Sri Krsna resides and seva is done according to the ways of the Pusti 
Marga, by staying with people [in such situations], then darsan and seva are possible. And so in 
his Bhaktivardhini{Increasing Bhakti ) treatise, Sri AcaryajI Mahaprabhu has said, [Skt.] 49 “{One 
should remain} in proximity or distance [to others], in such a way that the mind is not ruined.” If 
one remains in proximity and does seva, then all the impurities of the mind will be eradicated. 


46 MW (1189) also suggests "at all times/' for sarvatha, but here the time frame seems to be limited to times when 
together with the tadrsairjanaih. 

47 JMS somnihito is the more accurate spelling rather than SS 1915 sannihita. 

48 an-anuragato is glossed by SS 1915 as lack of love (o-prlti) but I suspect the author's sense is more likely a 
warning against excessive attachment rather than a blanket suggestion to not love one's son and other relatives. 
MW (37) happens to list "attachment" as the first in a list of possible meanings for anuroga : "attachment, 
affection, love, passion." 

49 odure viprokorse va yatha cittom no dusyoti//8b// 
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However, in excessive proximity, impurities may arise. So stay at somewhat of a distance, but 
arrange (50 hare) [your situation such that] daily seva and darsan are possible. One should 
maintain indifference toward worldly strife in one’s mind (mana), refrain from cultivating strife 
in one’s mind ( citta ) and not maintain attachment to anyone—not bodily relations, son, wife, nor 
friends. 

Verse 14 

grhavittddy-andsktaya 50 tadiyesv-atiragatah / 
navaratnasya pathena sarvacintd nivarttate //14// 

.. .by lack of attachment to home, wealth, etc., from exceeding love for those who belong to him 
[Krsna], and by recitation of the Navaratna treatise, all anxiety is removed. 

Commentary 

One should not keep attachment in the home, wealth, etc.—these are the root of all 
anxiety. Therefore don’t have love for them. If one places attachment in Push Marga 
bhagavadiyas and recites (path) the Navaratna treatise as a daily habit as much as possible, then 
all anxieties will be removed from the mind. For the purpose of destroying anxiety, on the 
pretense of [instructing] the Vaisnava Govinda Dube, 51 Sri Acaryajl MahaprabhujT has revealed 
the Navaratna treatise for all who follow this path ( etanmargiya ). Therefore all anxiety will 
definitely be removed by the recitation of Navaratna. 


50 The erroneous ya in JMS vittaya has been corrected in the margin with dya. 

51 Cf. 84V #34, in which Vallabhacarya composes Navaratna and sends it in a letter to his disciple Govinda Dube to 
relieve his mental strife and inability to focus on seva. As reported by Govinda Dube in a letter to his guru: 
"Maharaj! Mere man men bahot vigraha rahai. so seva men citta lage nahm." GokulnathajT and HarirayajT, 84V, 
224. 
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Verse 15 


evaiii nivrtta-vaimukhyam janam duhkham na badhate / 
atas-tanmatra-yatnaistu bhavitavyam bhavadrsaih 52 //l 5// 

Indeed, suffering does not afflict people whose aversion has been dispelled. 

Hence, what is to be done by one such as yourself is only efforts [which remove aversion, as 
described above]. 

Commentary 

For one who has removed aversion through all of the Bhagavan-related dharmas 
described above, all suffering will be banished. He or she will attain supreme happiness in the 
mind. In this way, many efforts to remove suffering should be made. These efforts increase 
divine mood ( bhava ). Those who have swift bestowal of the reward in their fate will be able to 
make the efforts that increase bhava. 


52 SS 1915 glosses bhavadrseh as tumhare sarikhe ko, "to/for one like you" (based on the equivalent terms 
sarikha/sarikhe/sarJkha/sarisa meaning saman, sadrsa, SBK3, 273-4). JMS bhavadrsaih is instrumental pi. of drsa 
and I think an honorific pi. signifying HarirayajT's respect for his younger brother's devotional attainments and 
abilities. SS 1915 bhavadrseh, which would be the abl. or gen. sing, of drsi, is most likely a simple typographical 
error of omitting the diacritic mark. 
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Verse 16-7 


duhkhena na vrtha neyah kalah parama-durlabhah 53 / 
krsna-sevanukulastu nijdcdrydsraydsritaih //16 // 
drutam heya vrtha cinta praptapi nija-dosatah / 
cittodvegam 54 vidhayapity-etad-vacana-cintandt // 1 7// 

This time, which is extremely rare, should not be spent uselessly in suffering, 
for it is conducive to serving Krsna. 

By [or, with] 55 those who have taken shelter in the refuge of our own Acarya, 
useless anxiety, even if incurred due to one’s own faults, is to be quickly relinquished, 
by reflection upon these teachings: 

“Even when anxiety ( udvega ) develops ( vidhaya ) in the mind (citta).. 

Commentary 

This time is extremely rare/difficult to attain ( durlabha ). A time like this will not come 
again. This human body is conducive to Sri Krsna’s seva, so it should not be squandered ( khove ) 

r 

uselessly by engaging in this worldly anxiety. Why is that? Because Sri Krsna’s seva is possible 
with this body. Pusti Marga seva is not present in other yugas, and therefore this time is rare [and 
difficult to attain even] for Brahma and other [divinities]. Where, in other yugas, is there 

r — r — 

connection with Brahman through Sri AcaryajI? Where then, the refuge of Sri AcaryajI 
MahaprabhujI? And where then is the refuge of the personal devotees ( nijasevak ), the intimate 

r — 

bhaktas ( tadrsiya ) who take the refuge of Sri AcaryajI MahaprabhujI? 


53 The anomalous doubled lla ligature in SS 1915 durllabhah is not present in Hindi 1936 or JMS, which give 
durlabhah. 

54 The Sanskrit term udvega (adj. "going swiftly" and m. "anxiety," MW, 192) interestingly hints at the physiological 
link between anxiety and an increase in blood flow, heartbeat, breathing, etc. 

55 SS 1915 sabdartha gives two alternative explanations for nijacaryasritaih—''\/a\snavas who have taken refuge in 
the shelter of Sri AcaryajI, or, Vaisnavas who have taken refuge in the bhagavadlyas who take firm refuge in Sri 
AcaryajI." Both are corroborated by Sri GopesvarjTs commentary on these verses, in which he recommends taking 
the refuge of both Sri AcaryajI and the bhaktas (bhagavadlya ko asraya tatha apane Sri Vallabhacaryajlko asraya 
kari). The ambiguity in the mul verse, whether intended or not, seems to stem from the instr. case of 
nijacaryasritaih and whether it is governed by the anxiety being relinquished (heya) or the time being spent 
(neyah). In the first option, the useless anxiety (vrtha cinta) of verse 17 should be relinquished (heya) by those 
whose refuge is the shelter of Sri AcaryajI. In the second option, time should be spent with those whose refuge is 
the shelter of Sri AcaryajI. The second option seems more of a stretch, because it requires reading neyah first with 
the negative particle na and then without it ("time should not be spent / should be spent"), although the particle 
tu ("but rather") does facilitate such a contrast. Therefore I believe both options are feasible and may have even 
been intended by Sri Harirayajl. 
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Thus, considering these things in the mind, knowing this time to be extremely rare, do not 
waste it by keeping the mind in worldliness, suffering and affliction. Taking the refuge of those 

r r 

who belong to God ( bhagavadiya ) and our Sri VallabhacaryajT, the thing to do is definitely Sri 
Krsna’s seva. This body and time are conducive to seva, so knowing that, one should not remain 
for a single moment without seva. 

One should very quickly renounce anxiety. From a single anxiety, multiple impurities 
(<dosa ) are incurred. Therefore, having contemplated ( cintana ) the teachings of Navaratna (Nine 

r — 

Jewels), one should without a doubt renounce anxiety. And so Sri AcaryajT Mahaprabhu has said 
in Navaratna, [Skt.] 56 “Even when anxiety develops in the mind, having understood that 
‘whatever Hari will do, that alone is his play,’ one should renounce anxiety immediately.” 

Having quickly renounced anxiety through this teaching, if one becomes engaged in Bhagavan- 
related dharma as described above, and with focused mind does bhagavad-seva, [divine] 
remembrance, associates with intimate bhaktas ( tadrsiya ), daily reflects upon ( cintana ) and 
recites and considers the devotional meanings ( bhava) 57 of this Navaratna treatise, then anxiety 
will be dispelled. 

Thus concludes the 23rd Siksapatra composed by SriHarirdyajT, 

r 

including the Brajbhasa commentary written by Sri GopesvarjI. 


56 cittodvegam vidhayapT hariryadyatkarisyati / tothoivo tasyo IJIeti matva cintdm drutorh tyajet// Navaratna 8 
57 1 have rendered the ever-elusive "bhava" here as "devotional meanings/' because it is used here in reference to 
a scriptural text. I have in mind here the distinction commonly made between a given passage's sabdarth (surface, 
literal meaning) and bhavarth (inner, devotional meaning). 
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Audio Commentary on Siksapatra from a Sampradaya Authority 

r 

An additional layer of interpretation of Siksapatra, with particular reference to letter 18, 
is found in a series of lectures given in the 20th century by the late GosvamI RancodacaryajI 

r 

(1931-1990 CE), also known as Sri Prathamesjl. I have transcribed and translated a selection of 
Prathamesjl’s teachings, variously tenned pravacan or vacanamrt (nectar speech), from a 
collection of tapes personally given to me by his disciples in Mumbai, Kolkata, and America. 

The tapes have since been made available to others in the community, though they have not yet 
been officially published. These lectures are analogous to katha, described by Lutgendorf as 
“slow, systematic, storytelling recitation, interspersed with prose explanations, elaborations, and 
homely illustrations of spiritual points.” 1 

A widely respected public figure and authority of the Vallabha Sampradaya, Prathamesjl 
was the 14th Tilkayat of the pratham pith (the house descending from Sri Gusalnjl’s first son, 
Girdharjl). To my knowledge, two books about Prathamesjl have been published. In 1993 the 
International Pustimarglya Vaisnava Council (. AntarrdstrTya Pustimarglya Vaisnava Paris ad), an 
organization founded by Prathamesjl, published Prathames Smrti, a several hundred page 
volume containing PrathamesjI’s letters, poems, essays, as well as anecdotes and biographical 
essays written by Vaisnavas. PrathamesjI’s close American follower, Shyamdas, later published 
Ocean of Grace: The Teachings of His Holiness Goswami Shri Prathameshji [Pratham Peeth 
Publications, 2007], a collection of PrathamesjI’s teachings and dialogues between him and 
Shyamdas. 

Out of the nearly 50 digitalized files I created from cassette tapes of PrathamesjI’s 

r 

teachings, several were labeled “ Siksapatra I have referenced 3 of these sound files in this 


1 Lutgendorf, 115. 
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thesis and transcribed one of them in its entirety. Two files come from a cassette tape labelled 

r 

“Siksapatra no. 1 ta. 1” (side A and B), and the third file from a tape labelled 
“RasapancadhyayT referring to the 5 Bhagavata Parana chapters on the Rasa Lila. The latter 
tape may not have been part of the same lecture series, but it contains direct reference and 

r 

material relevant to the Siksapatra. I suspect that both sessions were recorded in PrathamesjT’s 
Kolkata home in teachings given to an intimate group of around 10 to 30 disciples. 

Based on the sparse dates listed on some of the tapes, a series of about 10 taped lectures 
on Siksapatra may have been given around 1981. The lectures seem to be a typical presentation 
of spiritual teachings designed to enlighten and inspire the listeners, to clarify subtle points about 
Vaisnava dharma and to elucidate the practice and lifestyle of the Push Marga. PrathamesjT 

r 

explains difficult terms used in the Siksapatra and elaborates on the points and examples given 
in the text. Of further value are his interpretations of the meaning and intentions of the authors 
and, in particular, the contemporary practical relevance of their teachings. 

r 

In PrathamesjT’s Siksapatra vacanamrt, there is less focus on the lofty heights of 
devotional bliss or the transcendental themes emphasized in much of the scholarly analysis of 
bhakti poetry, performance, and philosophy. Rather, PrathamesjT addresses human emotions and 
challenges to devotional life, expressed in everyday terms of the world. His teachings are drawn 
from Vedic and sampradayik sources as well as his own experience. They describe how to 
maintain connection to Krsna in a daily, dharmik life, in the midst of cooking, playing hide and 
seek with children, making mistakes, dealing with the anger or scorn from others, experiencing 
financial gain and loss, etc. 

Among the challenges of deciphering PrathamesjT’s words are the rapidly recited Sanskrit 
passages, high register Sanskritic Hindi, and a mix of Gujarati, English, Urdu, and Brajbhasa 
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terminology. His speech is clear, forceful, and dynamic, but in some cases his volume decreases 
to inaudible levels at the end of sentences. In addition, there are a proliferation of background 
noises, including car and bicycle horns, squawking parrots (which he kept as pets), chiming 
clocks, the ringing of old-fashioned telephones, and some unfortunately ill-timed coughing from 
the audience. Nevertheless, I have been able to construct what I feel is a representative sample of 
his teachings, with clear and relevant illustrations of Prathamesjl’s interpretation of the 

r 

Siksapatra. 

I have denoted places in the transcription where there were questionable or difficult 
‘readings’ with an asterisk and the recording time. Where I could hazard a close guess as to the 
words being spoken, I placed them in parentheses ( ). Curved brackets { } indicate where I have 
supplied a word which I did not hear but seems necessary or understood. At times Prathamesjl 
may start one a sentence with a structure but then make a syntactic shift in the middle, in such a 
way that would break the fluidity of a written sentence. In such cases I have simply used an em- 
dash to note the break, reserving ellipsis for the few cases in which there is a gap in the tape or 
for gaps within the two excerpted transcriptions (Vacanamrt B and C). I emphasized with 
boldface type the passages I felt were most relevant to the discussion at hand. 

Vacanamrt (A): 

Prathamesjl lecture, “Siksapatra no.l (side B)” 

The devotee of the Lord who leads a life conducive to the Lord’s seva has no anxiety and 
has full faith in Acaryacarana (Sri Vallabhacarya). Therefore, this faith itself becomes the cause 

i # m * # f 

of the removal of her life anxieties. In addition to explaining this, Sri HarirayajI has also given 


1 To avoid confusion with masculine pronouns used for God, Prabhu, Krsna, etc., I have chosen to use the feminine 
pronoun for the individual (jlvo, atma, or bhokto) referred to throughout PrathamesjTs speech. Although 
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us the teaching to reflect deeply on Sri Acaryaji’s words. 2 What is this deep reflection? 3 It is to 

r — 

reflect deeply on the bhava of Sri Acaryacarana’s words and the fact that the Lord releases his 
bhaktas from anxiety—to contemplate in this way the plays of the Lord ( bhagavat-Iila ). [The 
bhakta] has ingrained this in his heart and mind. 

In Navaratna, Acarya said these words: “Those whose souls are dedicated have no need 
for anxiety whatsoever.” 4 See, you are going to think about life, about yourself, about issues 
relating to your family. But if you think only about all these things—look, think about one more 
thing, that, “I am a dedicated soul. I have dedicated my soul before the Lord, offered it 
( samarpan ). And I did it through love.” 

What is the meaning of this, “I have done it [offered everything] through love”? In the 
world, when offering is discussed—how many ways and with how many feelings do we offer 
ourselves in the world? 5 But here, by this statement “ samarpitatmabhih” 6 by saying this word, 
look—[the bhakta] is a dedicated soul. She does not become dedicated through any grandeur, or 
self-interest, or anything else; her offering is through natural love. The specialness of offering 
through natural love has been explained. She takes the shelter of the Lord, who is so powerful, 
and becomes dedicated to Him. But still she doesn’t beg from Him. [Rather], evoking devotional 
moods ( bhavana ), she prays for Prabhu’s pleasure—that is why she undertakes activities. 


PrathamesjT does use masculine endings ( yah karta hai, etc.) I feel he is still referring to bhaktas in general and 
therefore to bhaktas of any gender. 

2 "Acarya kJ vanJ ka visesa prakar se cintan" is PrathamesjT's gloss on SrT HarirayajT's prabhuvakyam vicintyatam, 
from Siksapatra 18.3a. 

3 PrathamesjT's speaking style sometimes takes a question and answer format, loosely analogous to the traditional 
Sanskrit commentarial format of kathambhutam ("how so?"). Cf. Tubb and Boose, Scholastic Sanskrit, 149-150. 

4 Navaratna la, also quoted by SrT HarirayajT in Siksapatra 18.3a. Redington admiringly notes regarding this verse: 
"Vallabha stretches the Sanskrit language in his effort to emphasize that there are simply no grounds for worry 

(i cinta kapi na ... kadapTti)." Redington and Vallabhacarya, The Grace of Lord Krishna, 78. 

5 1 am not clear on the intended sense here of "kisJkT." Maybe he meant "in whatever ways" or maybe that we 
offer ourselves in the world "and to other people." 

6 1 suspect PrathamesjT meant to say niveditatmabhih, which has basically the same meaning as samarpitatmabhih. 
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It is also said here, niveditatmabhih —I have dedicated my soul, and in doing so I am 
greatly pleased. Having established a relationship of intimacy with Bhagavan, and experiencing 
that intimacy, a kind of anxiety-free state ( niscintata ) comes into her life. Vallabhacarya himself 
experienced this anxiety-lessness and, with the continual bliss, the (discrimination of?) bliss of 
that experience he was able to write these words: “Those whose souls are dedicated have no need 
for anxiety whatsoever.” 7 We are dedicated souls; in our lives there is no need for anxiety. Have 
faith in this. Bhagavan is of the path of grace. Bhagavan grants grace through nourishment 
{pusti). He will not present us in life with a worldly way ( gati). 8 This soul-faith (atmavisvas) 9 
was stated with the term, “by those whose souls who are dedicated.” 

After explaining the prime importance of soul dedication, one other thing has been said: 
that the relationship with Bhagavan is a soul-connection, not a bodily connection like in the 
world. Anxieties are possible in bodily relationships; there is no anxiety in the soul connection. 
And the soul relationship will not break, will not scatter. There is no dissatisfaction in them, no 
affliction, nothing like that. And for that reason [Harirayajl] has provided a very great support[*]. 


7 Again [cf. footnote 3], Navaratna la, also quoted by Sri Harirayajl in Siksapatra 18.3a. 

8 PrathamesjT is expanding here on Navaratna 1. After quoting Navaratna la, as Harirayajl also did in Siksapatra 
18.3a, PrathamesjT is paraphrasing here Navaratna lb [bhagavanapi pustistho na karisyati laukiklm ca gatim]. This 
is no surprise, as PrathamesjT clearly had these verses on the tip of his tongue, and also because he is teaching 
from not only the mulSiksapatra verses, but also from GopesvarjT's commentary, where Navaratna lb is given 
along with other quoted passages which, as we will see, PrathamesjT also quotes to his listeners. 

Redington, in his translation of Navaratna, takes gati as "course," justified by this analysis: "Why are there no 
grounds for worry? Because not only the Grace devotee, but Krishna, too, 'is on, or in, Grace' (pustistho), i.e., the 
Path which the devotee is on is the Blessed Lord's own native element. Therefore, says Vallabha, Krishna would 
never cast a soul out of the element in which they both now naturally abide, by forcing the soul into a way of life — 
an atmosphere of thoughts, expectations, and actions—that is worldly, rather than graced. To put it more exactly 
in terms of the 'path' metaphor Vallabha is using: Krishna, having accepted someone onto the path of Grace, will 
not make him or her follow a 'worldly course' (gati= path)." Redington and Vallabhacarya, The Grace of Lord 
Krishna, 78. The Sampradaya commentator SrT PurusottamajT, in his Navaratna commentary, glosses gatim with 
rltim (way, custom, manner). Gosvami Rajkumar, 29. 

9 It sounds as if PrathamesjT is quoting the word “atmavisvas” from somewhere, but since I cannot locate it within 
the Siksapatra passages under discussion, nor in Navaratna, I have instead surmised that he was simply referring 
to his own comment ("Have faith in this") and is quoting from the two texts only the single term, 

" niveditatmabhih ." 
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Harirayacarana 10 says this, 11 that “You think all about all these things related to the body. You 
think about absolutely everything under the sun. 12 At least think about our Acarya’s significant 

r 

statement and then see. Deeply contemplate Sri Mahaprabhu’s statement and then see that, 

‘There is no need for anxiety whatsoever.’” 

If one has learned to be free of anxiety, and to do contemplation ( cintana ), [then] one has 
learned to give the inner meanings ( bhavana ) of the Navaratna treatise a [proper] place in one’s 
life. Actually, then, you will be able to carry out the Lord’s work with firmness, without faltering 
( vicalit ) [even] in the midst of so many problems. To lead an anxiety-free life in order to carry 
out the Lord’s work with firmness—that is one aim. And just to live an anxiety-free life in 
the world—that is a different goal. 

r 

Previously Sri HarirayajI explained, while describing the intimate bond between servant 
and master (svaml aursevak ), that the Lord, if he sees his dear ones (, sajjan ) have anxiety, when 
He sees their face He thinks, “What can I say?” 13 This hardship—that no trouble (sram) be given 
to Bhagavan in my life—the person who pays close attention to this is a dedicated soul. Whoever 
has given extensive thought to Mahaprabhu’s teachings has not given a thought to petty worldly 
issues. What is the point here? No matter what kind of dealings ( vyavahara ) [people might 
conduct] with us, we should not have anxiety over that. We should contemplate Mahaprabhu’s 
utterances. And from contemplating again and again in the heart—what are the effects of 
contemplation, the effects of thoughts—this analysis has been presented before you previously. 14 

10 As in Acdryocorono for Vallabhacarya, this inclusion of corona ("feet") conveys the utmost respect for HarirayajI. 

11 Here, in the style of GopesvarjTs commentary, PrathamesjT takes the liberty of speaking in the authoritative 
voice of HarirayajI. 

12 My free translation of the idiom “duniyd bhor kJ bdten—enough things to fill the whole world " 

13 This could be a reference to Siksdpotro 1.1, in which Gopesvarjl comments "If, with agitation (udvego) in the 
mind, overwhelmed by worldly and Vedic activities, or afflicted by those duties, you go to see K.rsna, then Krsna, 
who is the form of bliss, seeing the individual's troubled face, becomes indifferent (udasln)." 

14 This could refer to a prior Siksapatra teaching or an earlier teaching given by PrathamesjT 
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If this kind of effect comes into our lives, then a natural tendency toward anxiety-lessness 
will arise in our lives. The absolutely most major catastrophes will not be able to shake us. 

Those who remain in Bhagavan’s shelter, who live with Bhagavan—when we 
contemplate and see His plays (Ilia), then when adversity arises we search for solutions instead 
of faltering—they don’t falter. The reason is that they have full faith ( bharosa ) in their 
Lord. 

We can see this in the tenth skandha in the Ilia chapters of the Bhagavata \Purana\. If a 
man gets disturbed then his intelligence can become confused. 15 Like a child, for example. When 
playing with a child it’s natural that a little chaos should happen. But even in this chaos, people 
search for solutions instead of becoming flustered. That is it. And they search for such a solution 
having understood in their mind there is faith in the Lord. 

In the same way, we should have faith in Mahaprabhu’s words, “ vicintyatanT —deeply 
contemplate and then see. Prepare the heart and mind for this. People might say, “Alright, fine.” 
But for this remembrance of soul dedication to arise in us—if we even want to remember, as 
Acarya has said—for this remembrance of soul dedication to arise is no simple technique (sahaj 
sadhana). We will remember the world. We will remember other things. Some insignificant little 
inconvenience, or some behavior of someone else towards us—the memory of these remains, but 
the recall of soul dedication does not. 

In this situation, how can it be accepted that this tenn was rightly said [by 
Vallabhacarya], “ niveditatmabhih .” Sure, we have performed dedication, verbally, but we 
haven’t been able to reach the depth of this; we don’t understand the depth [of dedication]. In 

r — 

answer to this doubt, Sri HarirayajI says in Acarya’s very words: “If there is an equality between 


15 1 am confused by this passage, as I cannot quite make out some of the key terms. 
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both those with and without knowledge who are accomplished [dedicated].” 16 Here they say that 
no matter how knowledgeable or unknowledgeable you may be—both are equal in this regard, 
whether we have understanding or not. But if we have done soul dedication, with knowledge or 
without, then actually—if one is ignorant it makes no difference to Bhagavan. Both [types] who 
have dedicated [themselves] before Bhagavan will be considered equal. Bhagavan doesn’t look 
at it as if this one [dedicated himself] having thought it over and this one with ignorance, not 
realizing that the soul dedication occurred. 

So, why has this been said? Because in a matter of speaking, in our lives we have 
dedicated our soul. But our inner thoughts/tendencies have not been able to accept that soul 
dedication in our heart. We are dedicated to the world, not dedicated in soul. We are dedicated to 
the world, and that is why again and again our mind slips into the world, and our mind views 
things from a worldly perspective only. [The mind] doesn’t know the way to contemplate things 
from a divine ( alaukik ) perspective. And if it doesn’t, then what to do? There is no need to have 
anxiety about this. It is Bhagavan’s inherent nature to make an individual anxiety free. 
What is important is to understand the way [he does so]. People say, “How to understand 
that?” [The answer is:] “ vicintyatam ”—In the same way you turn towards the world and 
ruminate over world [affairs], having [...] a little, contemplate Bhagavan in this way. Try to 
make your mind understand that “I am a dedicated soul.” Explain [to your mind] the significance 
of that. 

Bhagavan also removes the anxiety of those who don’t understand the greatness [of 
dedication*]. Many people could not fathom Bhagavan’s greatness; but they went to the Lord’s 


16 Quoting Siksapatra 18.3b. 
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shelter, or took His name, and Prabhu removed their anxiety and uplifted them. 17 That is why 
they explain to us here that, look, when Bhagavan makes someone anxiety-free, he does so 
through his greatness and virtues. He doesn’t do so looking at that person’s faults ( durguna ); this 
is the greatness of Bhagavan. 

Along with explaining Bhagavan’s greatness, Acarya has explained to us one more thing: 
just as when Bhagavan graces an individual, He does not look at her transgressions or faults, in 
the same way, we should not focus on the sins or faults of anyone else. If you want to focus on 
something, focus on “ niveditatmabhih ” (that those whose souls are dedicated)[need not worry]. 
Focus on (what has been said about) soul-dedicated individuals. In fact, this is a very deep 
concept—the individual who leads an offered ( samarpit ) life and would undertake all duties in 
the world having considered them to be service to the Lord, and while doing the Lord’s service 
(seva), and can remember [dedication] in this way—then what is there to remember about 
dedication in the world? Actually we offer ourselves in the world to others out of our own self- 
interest ( svarth ). See, when Bhagavan desires his bhaktas it is not out of self-interest. In that 
way, learn to offer your soul with a little mood of unselfishness ( nisvarth ), If we can 
understand this: everything we do in this world is upon our self-interest—this is really 
important, that if we can give up [this habit of] acting in the world after thinking about 
everything from the perspective of our own self-interest, then we would be very happy! And 
why should we want to do so? So that we can remember that we are dedicated souls. 

In addition, in life we don’t have so much method ( sadhan). 18 Without method, what 
reward can be attained in life? Why, without such methods, what reward can be attained through 


17 For example, the Bh.P. (6.2.13) relates a story of a sinful Brahmin, Ajamila, who is spared from hell simply 
because while dying he called out to his son, whose name was one of Bhagavan's names, "Narayana." 

18 Here PrathamesjT begins to explain Siksapatra 18.4a. 
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knowledge? It is clear. An individual may or may not have a knowledge-based practice. The 
Lord considers only that she offers [herself] to Him; He doesn’t think of anything else. If one has 
offered one’s soul without understanding, then one thing has been stated in the Bhagavata 
Pur ana [sixth skandha]: “This supreme name recitation, [if praised] either out of ignorance or 
understanding.. ,” 19 [If one can take] Bhagavan’s name with knowledge or without—what is the 
greatness of the name? That the remembrance of [Bhagavan’s] fonn ( svarup ) occurs. 
Remembrance of His special characteristics occurs. Just like if we remember the name of one of 
our own people [friends, etc.], then that person’s physical form and characteristics are also 
remembered. 

For those people who sing all of Bhagavan’s praises ( kirtan ), the Lord eliminates all of 
their sins, like fire bums all impurities. That is why suffering ( duhkh ) can’t touch one who has 
dedicated her soul to Bhagavan, whether with or without understanding. This point was said to 
explain to us something about soul dedication. Why doesn’t suffering touch her? Because she 
has firm faith ( drdha visvas) in her mind. The more inner firmness she has, the less suffering 
will touch her. The more health the body has, the less disease it will harbor. Therefore—[and by 
the way,] pleasure and pain ( sukh aur duhkh ) are related to the mind [not the body]—having 
thought about these things, [HarirayajT] says, look, if someone does soul dedication with 
knowledge, then a slightly better situation will arise. As Acarya stated, “jndnasced bhajate 
krsnastasman nastyadi. . .” 20 —if a person of wisdom worships Krsna, there is nothing greater 
than that. 

But it’s also fine if one doesn’t have wisdom. Those animals of Vrindavan who 
remembered the Lord with love, they too were blessed. They were not able to offer the Lord 

19 This quote was provided by GopesvarjT in his commentary on Siksapatra 18.3-4a. 

20 1 have not been able to locate this reference. 
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anything, but through the glance of love (they attained love*). This is something worth noticing: 
love for the Lord was awakened within those animals too. Through recognizing the Lord’s fonn 
and beautiful attraction, His love towards those animals, an (immobility*) arose in them. 21 

We have never reflected on that form. We have reflected on life [only], like animals. We 
certainly have made [for ourselves] such a life. But we have not been able to arouse in our inner 
being ( antahkarana ) that love that those animals could just by seeing the Lord. Why? Because 
Prabhu had loving affection ( anuraga ) for them, and they had love for Him. Both understood the 
language of love. So whether it was with ignorance or whatever else, an attraction for the Lord 
arose within them. And it happened through acceptance. Otherwise they would have been 
startled [and fled], it’s obvious. 

In this way, those animals, even after seeing the Lord so much, (powerless*), [knew that], 
“We are unable to give Prabhu anything.” Divine dhanna arose in the lives of those animals who 
saw the Lord. At the time of seeing Him, or hearing the sound of His flute, they left behind their 
bodily dhanna. By actually contemplating that beautiful sound and listening to it, they too were 
affected. Those animals too had an experience of intimacy with Bhagavan. 

Why has this been explained to us? Look here. If you are an offered soul, and you feel the 
experience of soul dedication to the Lord, feel the experience of intimacy, then the afflictions of 
worldly relationships, that are bodily connections, those connections which you establish 
[mistakenly] thinking that the body is the soul, those afflictions (will not arise). From this, a way 
to rise above bodily and mundane afflictions has been described. People who can rise a little bit 
above these [afflictions] in life and think [clearly], those individuals can orient their lives in the 


21 This passage was hard to fully understand and there seems to be a short gap in the recording (the only 
noticeable one), but if I have understood correctly the word which seems to include niscal may refer to the 
depiction of the deer, cows etc. becoming immobilized at the sound of Krsna's flute [cf. Bh.P. 10.21], 
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right direction, take the right steps, and progress. So that is why [HarirayajI] said that if there is a 
follower of the path of wisdom, she will be able to see these connections and understand—only 
if she has dedicated her soul with understanding. The things I have offered towards the world, 
what a difference there is between those affairs and the Lord’s affairs! Those things which are 
not connected to the Lord’s play ( lila ), she sees in them the worldly aspect of the illusory world 
( prapanc ). And when she understands it is illusion, then automatically suffering, a feeling of 
separation, will arise in her mind, that “this lacks the physical presence of the Lord.” See, that is 
why she becomes engaged ( tatpar ) in contemplation of the Lord (not of the world*), [because 
she sees that this thing or situation] is not my Lord’s. This knowledge is rooted in (or gives rise 
to) 22 love. 

If relationship with Bhagavan is in the bag (lit., pocket), and she sees this, the force 
( sphurti ) of the Lord will arise. And where there is not connection to Bhagavan, she sees 
something else. Then the force will arise that, “Look, these [people] have no knowledge of 
relationship with the Lord, and that is why they have done this sort of thing—this is the illusory 
world.” Even if that person is one’s own spouse! Those who lack knowledge of the divine 
dhanna and connection to Bhagavan, [even if] one’s own (*) relatives, are not able to accept 
dharmik values within their inner being. We might call them (lazy*) or anything else, but we 
don’t attempt to understand their characteristics, and we don’t get disturbed by such things. Nor 
should the effect of their (*) impact us. Why? In bodily relationships, when these people 
experience some slight decrease in happiness because of us, then they will scream and shout [at 
us]. They only know how to fuss over bodily-related issues and nothing else. These are our 
worldly relationships. True, others should not experience hardship on our account; the Lord’s 


22 mulak (OHED, 830). 
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own ones ( bhagavadiya ) pay attention to this. When we [are careful not to] trouble the Lord, 
then how could we trouble others? But the ways in which the false world always influences 
[those people], that worldly force is comprehended by the wise individual. Her thinking and 
contemplation are beyond that, on another level. Because these people have no relationship to 
Bhagavan and simply remain agitated by worldly connections. Understanding this, the awareness 
arises in [the bhakta] that, “If [those people] were to contemplate the Lord, if they were to 
remember, how happy they would be!” That doesn’t mean that she gives them teachings 
(; upades ). In the illusory world, if Bhagavan is not there, a feeling of separation from Him will 
arise, in the same way that when Krsna disappeared [and hid] within the Brajbhaktas’ hearts, the 
feeling of separation from Him arose. When we contemplate Bhagavan, at that time we don’t 
contemplate the illusory world. 

What is the point here? That even in such situations, we are not to contemplate the 
behaviors and thoughts of our own associates or other people from a worldly perspective. Their 
worldly discussions are limited to the world; one should not bring such things into one’s 
contemplation. This point is very useful for our practical lives ( vyavahara ). If sacred mood 
( bhagavat-bhava ) becomes stable, then (what to say). From that [reflection on other worldly 
matters] the sacred mood does not stabilize. One is pained, “Why? Why did this happen?” If that 
kind of pain arises then the sacred mood has not become firm. If one has dedicated one’s soul 
with understanding, then the sacred mood will become stable; if done without understanding, 
then remembrance of the Lord comes. There is no need for any further anxiety about that. 

If we have ruminated upon someone’s worldly affairs, then we ourselves (become turned 
away*). That is why Acarya has explained to us that regardless of whether or not we remember 
that we are dedicated souls, it’s not about remembering. We have made the dedication. The 
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example is given, that whether you touch fire knowingly or unknowingly, your hand will get 
burned. 23 By the same token, if you dedicate your soul without knowledge, even then, Bhagavan 
will not bestow different rewards for knowledgeable or unknowledgeable individuals. He will 
only consider that “She is mine.” This is very important. Such a great outlook has been given 
here—that there is no difference in the Lord’s view. Whether the soul has understanding or not, 
however she is, she is His. If Bhagavan thinks like that, or—whatever individual thinks, “I am 
the Lord’s” has made an effort for inward experience. This is what Acarya has explained to us. 

Harirayajl says that when we ask, [regarding] Mahaprabhu’s utterances, “How should I 
know, how can I understand?”—one thing Harirayajl has (delineated*) a bit for us is that this 
[question] is not necessary. “If there is an equality between both those with and without 
knowledge who are accomplished [dedicated]”—if you consider both equal: “then without any 
means, what fruit can occur from knowledge?” 24 So Acarya has said, regarding one who has 
dedicated herself with or without knowledge, that “ yaih krsnasatkrtprana ”—think about these 
very words— "yaih, krsnasat one who has become with Bhagavan, “ krtprana ” [allied her life 
force], “ tesam ka paridevana ”—what affliction could obstruct her? So Bhagavan, who is 
“ uttamasloka ”—what is the meaning of this word, “ uttamasloka ”? It is “the one with so much 
fame.” If you want to contemplate something, contemplate Bhagavan’s fame. If you want to 
understand things in life, then make an effort to understand His characteristics. There is no 
reason to contemplate people’s qualities or defects. 

If we start to place the inner meanings ( bhavand ) of these words in our minds, then 
there’s one thing—Bhagavan will remove all of our impurities. Therefore those people who 
have made the offering to Bhagavan, for them it is appropriate not to have anxiety, but to 

23 This analogy is elaborated in the commentary on Siksapatra 18.3-4a. 

24 Again quoting Siksapatra 18.3b and then 4a. 
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remember the Lord and contemplate [Him]. This has been explained to us. In our own homes, 
look, how do we behave? [We think,] “This person has understanding and this person is 
ignorant.” We have respect for those with understanding and not towards the ignorant. But 
sometimes it happens that a person without understanding feels great affinity to us, (more than*) 
a wise person, and then we overlook the conduct of that person [with whom we have close 
affinity], 

Acarya explains to us that, so what if we lack wisdom? But because we lack wisdom, 
because we have the intelligence of an embodied being, Bhagavan will not mess up our practical 
lives. The distinctiveness of the Lord’s conduct is being described here. And along with that 
[HarirayajI] is explaining to us that those who have some knowledge of the relationship with 
Bhagavan, even in the worldly condition, in separation from the Lord, having full knowledge, 
will feel the force of Bhagavan: “sarvatra klesabhavanat ,” 25 He has explained something here. 
That where there are souls not connected to Bhagavan’s Ilia, that entire creation is devoid of 
bliss. [The bhakta] will naturally remember this (*) and from that she will also feel the force of 
Bhagavan. She has seen this. That when the bhakta prayed to Bhagavan—she understood 

r 

Bhagavan’s fonn. She understood that Bhagavan didn’t consider anyone’s faults in His mind. Sri 
GusaTnjT too, prayed , 26 “Lord, if you [look] in the direction of [and] contemplate my faults, then 
you will be troubled.” 

The person who utters such a thing, that the Lord will be troubled by one’s impurities, 
has an intimate relationship [with the Lord]. “From my impurities, my suffering, my comments, 
my mistakes, He will suffer”—this person has experienced soul dedication. The false world has 
been set aside, forgotten. It’s not that Bhagavan is ignorant. Nor is it [simply to say] “Don’t look 

25 Quoting Siksapatra 18.5a. 

26 Referring I believe to the letters Sri GusaTnjT wrote to Krsna, collected in a work called Vijnapti. 
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at my faults.” [It’s that,] “You will be troubled.” He is so powerful, that just as fire bums all 
impurities and reduces everything to a single essence, He is all forms, and anything that comes 
near Him will automatically undergo [that purification]. “[But,] if You consider [my faults] You 
will feel distress. And if You feel distress, I could not bear that fault. The result/punishment of 
faults [on the other hand,] I can withstand.” What deep intimacy! We all know how to transgress, 
but when we receive the fruit of those transgressions, we complain, “Why? Why is this 
happening?” People should think about that at the time of the action, but they don’t! 

So, [even if] you don’t contemplate the Lord through this intelligence, but just through 
intimacy, “yaih krsnasatkrtprana ”—these words. Establish your life-force with Him. Then one 
should understand, “tesdm ka paridevana ” [what afflictions could they have?”]—then see, does 
anxiety disturb you, or does that reflection arise out of it. Don’t think about it beforehand. 

Acarya explained a very deep thing to us. If we leam to contemplate at that time [of anxiety] too, 
with faith—even if we read [path] sacred texts, but Harirayaji explains one simple thing to 
us: after reading sacred texts, contemplate. And strive to experience that intimacy. So what if 
those people say, “It’s just an act.” Even in a drama, only if some realistic intelligence comes [to 
the actor] can he perfonn a certain dramatic sentiment ( bhdva ). And if that perfonnance settles 
within, then one day it can become a reality. There is no reason to be disturbed by this [doubt]. 

They say that (*after) Bhagavan’s bhaktas [the GopTs], from His Ilia creation there is 
never any experience of bliss . 27 So understand this, that Bhagavan has established His bliss only 
in His Ilia creation. In the rest of the world [*] is found everywhere in all places . 28 Therefore 


27 A difficult passage, in which I am not clear whether I have chosen the correct word with vyatit (past), but vyathit 
(bothered, stricken) did not seem a good fit either. 

28 A garbled word in the recording here has made the meaning unclear to me. 
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instead of placing the illusions of the world in one’s heart, the best thing to do is forget about 
illusion and establish Bhagavan in one’s inner being. 

[HarirayajI] has explained one more thing about removing anxiety: instead of 
contemplating the world, for the removal of anxiety (* establish) contemplation of intimacy with 
Bhagavan. In the same way that you establish the world and illusion within by reflecting on the 
world, from feeling anxiety in the world, from attaching intimacy to the world, [from thinking] 
“This is mine, that is mine,” you establish everything inside yourself—in that same way, 
establish the Lord within your inner being, and remove illusion. If you establish the Lord in your 
inner being, then you will not be deserted; you will remain his. But we will attain freedom from 
the pains of the false world, and be able to (Head) a life that is balanced, with beautiful equal¬ 
mindedness. This is what HarirayajI has explained to us. 
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29 samba la = support, provisions (OHED, 967) 

30 1 am unsure of the word spoken here (at 5:15 into the recording). It could be related to hal [Arabic], m. 
"solution" (OHED, 1063). 
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% 377d dfr TTFdT. Y%Y SY #FT PYTTTYt 377 YY 3HoHp]<k<H TTTT dY tfftsT dY. TF 77 
3177 £d dd^Jl dY dW YY £7 771 711% ^dlY 77T% 77 317%... {unfinished 
sentence*}[15:30], 7F s|$ld s|=Tl slid ^ 1% ^7 slid %T 771% %Y % tM % dl7> % 
TTTT 3177 7F ^d #F % dY 7St7 7R% fa 717. 31% 7F f%HfcK J Y% TTTT 7T#%? f% 

O 

Fd ddfadlcdl fY 7F 73177 7T 71%. 

7TT7 oYlc|<r| YY 5><HIY 7T7T 3d<Y dl^-ld 3ft <H^1 % dl^-ld % 3T3-I|c| YY ofY77 YY 
£31%Y 3F ^FTT 771 PYeT 7I%7T? 7#? 33# TTItld 77 3T31T7 {Y dY did - % 77T 771 
Y%%7T? 77^ T17 S'. % 7# #7 % 7171 717173171 TTItld |Y 3T77T 7# S'. ^F 73? %Y 

O 

TldlfYd TTTT fY 3T77T #77, 73T f^Y 77 Y%717 77% f 3ft7 f%%Y 717 77 7lY7% 5#. 

3177 31717 % 31Td7PteT 1%17T ^ 73fT -‘tfldF 3l|dWd YY 775 TTd T^Y 7^Y “3TdTdlF77T 

dl<Hl^rd<H?dl7)<HI<H 7d.’ 317717 77 did 7T7 Yt 3177T 3T7T7 7t (cY 7T7){*}[17:15]. did 

% ^ dFfdT I? fa 3d77 77d7 77 7d77 ?YdT 3d^Y 1^?Y7dT3lY 77 Tdd7 

FldT ^Yr ?d %YY 317^ cdf^d 77 dTd cY^ dY 3d77 7777 3fT fa dldd ^77. 

3d# fcfxYTdT dTdd IF#- 

(\ 

YYl 31 J|7ld fa 73=771 #^1 77^ TTcY dY dYd f, 37% dddd" 7T7Y fa[ 317717 
77 #Y. YIYT dY telYY fat 3tPYt ddT %7 t - - ^faffa? fafafa 37717 Yt 3T77T 717 
3T7717 %Y 37ddPr#7 1%7T f - , 37% #77 Yl ^ 77 77?Y Tfl ^YdT. 7F 771 
37ddPr#7 %T 717 F77Y ddfl# % ffa? Y1%d 7#. TTY 7fT ^tdT 377Y 77?Y ^ 

77? fd^YF 1% 37% 317 ft F? 1^?71d S'. 1#d % 3777 ^ fadfa ?77T fafa 3d# 
3d%Y Tld dlYr TlYTT. Qddl ?nfl7 77F7 fa^tt 377T #T %Y feTTTT Tld d#. 
?di#r-3ff7 d!7 ^ 317 % d3=7ftl7 f-?7 TldY %Y 1%7R 77% 7F^ fa %%, 3177 
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3tT 133 £ %tf 3ilc<HPlacid JRHT £ 3?3%r 3^3 (33^ ft*)[18:50] 3RR 33T 

cHK'JII. 3% 3TM[^ ^ ^T 1% “dld>(Ph 3333?! cbWJ|,(-d>hHld <HN-ciJI£l...*[19:00], 73T3fT 

c 

ci|RVl 3T?TT q§3 333 33FT33 ^TrlT 3^T dY 3%3 %tf 3TcT 3lfr. 

o 

3T3R 33^ 31 3% 3FT33. q§3 333 %T % TOFT 333% 3T% cf^ q?3 3% d^ldd %, 

o o c 

d i u. §h diciio-i ^]" 3^7 oT ^ cfr ClcH # ^*Rc (f^y y^*) 

[19:30], 2TF %T 3173 !?, f% q?333t 333 §fT %T ^J|c||<H % 3133173 % ^TOT. q§3 % 

o c o 

7=cR3q qq %t3 332JF3 y# 333 F73333 733FT 33133?W 3d - q?333t % q1% £?T 33%... [short 

o o o 

tape skip] 333% %T F33 (Ppm73)[19:45] aTRTcT 1%X33. p3% 373 7=cR3q qq f%l33 33%T 33% 
1%33. q?rarr 3fr^r 333 Prd33 3 r trw ?rr 3313 f^n. ?T3R cjf #33 ^% 
3373:337X33 3-3 3rMo-(H d' 33T 73% % &3dc|ld 333 7%3T 337% % 333%t $3T idVd % dZTT. 

q^ff? f% qai - 333 333% q1% 33337R3 233 aik 3 ^t q§r % qf% 3333TRT % %% % %r %r 

j j j j N 

§qqT %% % ?wfi %. 3 Tct 3% 3371133 % $■ 1% 1%7fr qqxR % $■ q§r % qf% anqqfcr 
333%t 3 ft F33T. alk aiq^T 33133 333% F33T. 31% dt §3^33 fti%. %tfr fitt % 

o o 

F%r qq3R ff q?r q§? 33f ^73333 %q 333% §fr Fn3i% t (*faF?i73T) [21:00] q§r ^r 

o o o 

^ dff t t. 1x^3 q?ra# ^ q§r % 1%£r 3^ ^ §fr §3R[crt u£ 3^ 

o 00 

^T 7RJT. auidld % ^?"r33 % 33Te3 ^ 33^ 333% %T 3TT^ % -?1^0T % 33M 33%^ 

o 

arq% 35 ^ f^rr. 4^-dd: 333 srrer qir f%w ^ 33 %, m ^ 33 %, 333 qr §fr 

o o 

qaira - q^r. 333 q?ia# %t §fr §333^333 % ahc^di ^3 3333331^ f 33 t. 

O O o 

3JF ^33%t %% ^? ^TF %^T- 333R dcHlRdlrcHI 3ftT q§3 % 

ailccHPlacid q33 3333§W ^3^%, 3ilr<MliJdl q3r 3333§3W ^3^%, dY cRW ^RtfT %T ^?3 ^ 

o o 

^f ; H^fr, %r %r 33rq stwm 33333 q^i% 3ft- d<Mo-y ^mf%3 q% 333^33 wtex (3ifr 

tm*). 3jf ^%q3 aftr dtf%=h q^?fr % 3^qr 35^ qq3 qqiR fh%. %t %i^t 
% 21^3 3xqr 33 ^33% 33q% xsta- ^ 1%Enr qR ?3^ f ciiPd 33q^ # ?ifr 

1^?IT ^ qF ^ f, 933F33 - ^F3 f, 3<rdP q3T TfFp- f. 0dPk' 33%P q3FT f% 

^ %tf dlddlJHiJ ?33 ^Mift %t %q q33% ^333Fr dlOdl-l^ % 337R ailrcHP^hd 

^3%33T rfr. ^ %r ^ 3t %rq3 % qPr wW ^rjt t, f3i% c^iffr ^ aftr q§r % cz^fr 

o 
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ft fftddl 3RdT S'- dF, ftt d§T ftf cfTeTT ftdftt dTTd dft ft 3d ft ftl3X 3TTddT dftd 

O O 

ftftdr, ddFT chk'jii fft dF (ft wet. ftft yftd sra - -h<hf]jii dt 3dft jr ft areft 3 m 
dF <^dT ftdT F3T fck$ ftd FtdT 3d ft dFT dd ^T dc3>l-d dft. ^ftslil. ftft FdfftXT dF 
HJIcIM ft ftfdd ft dcdT ft cHK'JII (dft <^Pldl*)[23:35] 3ft y§T 3F, dTftt dF dft. dF 
did ^ <HcH3>. 

UNIdd dJ-slo-y ftd ft ^ 3T3R dF ftftTT dftt dft dddld ftt dftct ftftt ftft 
dft ^JWId 3d -HJ-do-ST dft (t ^dft dTd ftftHT d3fr dF dftct Ftftt fft ^3t—dft Fd 

eft y§r 3d d3=ddtr hr fttr dft F^ftk' Fd 93 xr 3d 3dft 3RTdr (dF S') wet. dft dF 

o 

arddfr ddnftt ft Fdt d ft. Ididdft dddF-yft ftft dddF-ddddtr 3d fttr dft S', 

(*3>Udlc>?l)[24:15] -Mddi ftt dllfe 3TTF?t 3ft 3=ft3dT ftd:3d^d ^ d^t dTft, dt 3d 

ftt (*FdftTdT) ^F d3Tft f ftft 3dS dTd ^F dftft ddT 3dftt fftftddT ddFTft ftT 

O 

dft dftft. fd dTdt £ Fdftt fftdtftd dft. d 3dft (dFTd/dFRT) {*>[24:40] 3d d3TTd 
Fdft 3dT RFdT dlftd 3dt ffafa ^FddtT ft dt^T dT d?d 3d 3Rdd 3TPW Fdft 3ddd 

O 

ft 3dft ftpdlftft. dF ftFdJddd ft fftsRr ft Rinidl dPdft f ftft 3dS dft dfdft, dF S' 

O 

Fdft ftf3T ddddtT. dF 3>3X ^ fa Fdft FdRT 3dd^t d ft, dF dddftd ?dTd d3dT 

S^. Fdrft ftciKi dd dd ftt -^rd dft ftrr <^dt ftt ddt ftrr. <h dr 3d fttdt ftt Fft^n - ftft 

dftd # ddfft ftftr S', 3d dftd # dftft ftt dRft caiRvi ddFx ftdr. Fd^r aftr 

Fd% fftdd ft ^dr Fdft 3dft S'. Fdlftd dft 3ddd dTddd dJddd dft ^ ftdd dtdX 
dJ-4o-d ft fftftftdT 31 f ■ dF dTd ddFT ^dft 3dftt dF ^dld ftdT 3RR dF d§T d^T 

fftdd ftdT aftr Fddd dF ^Fddd ftdT dt ft Iftdft dift (ftft). F^T dddd dF dft S' 
ft 3dftt 3Rft?r ftrr S'- dqddr ft ardr dddid dft ft eft dft, [*dTftt/drft] ftt dddTd 
^T IftrF ^FT ft cHK'JII f^d ydXR ddd^rft ftt §TddTd 3RdTd ftft dT §Tddld 3d fftTF 
^FT ft ddT. dF dTddd fftdd dftft 3d ddd §ft Wd fftdd dft dftft. 

dTdrft dF ^dr S' fft ftftr iftdfft ft ftr ftfdr ft Fd ftt arqft ^ddd dr 

ftftdd 3dft FTTdTdT ftft 3dft Iftdftt 3d Iftdd dft 3ddT S'- dt3T ftp dTd 3dftt S' 3F 


31 bilbilana: to be restless, feel pain; to complain (OHED, 735) 
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ctdT ddT S- fdT htdd cfffr 3tdd ddT dSt ct alldl S- dF dTcT 6<Hlt fctd cddFTT 3t 

dStd - 3ydWr ^Nicid-3w f^dr St did dt dd* (dTF^t S ddr). f*t tT dMicid §w dt 

PdT SPT dff S'- ^ dF St oTTdT S', fa “tt ddt, tt ddt?” tt ddTR dF ^SsT St 
odt 3TdR 3HNIc)d §W PdT dff (F3TT). did' ^ 3TdT ailcdPc^d S dt dMIcId did 
PdT St cHK'JII. ardld - £ 3fT F3TT dt y§T dd WdT 3TlddT. d# 3ftT ydTR # f^fdT dR3t 

# ara’^^dT dSt. 

3f3R ctdr cijd^K dd at ItRfr dd f^rdd - ftdT dt f^ Tdd ^sl^cRRd/ltdTd) 

o o 

[27:18] StdT. dFT £ddt 3TTdRt t ddr did ddTtt % dlt pTdt dF Tddd S fa 

dft % pT Pl^dlr<HI S'. fd >hH<U| # did" dSt S', PT ^t P<kd fedT S'- F^ 

Fsdd - t f^dT, ftr ^dRT dR% 3Tf3^T dd dRt dT 3TddTd 3t dRt FTd dcd 3T1W. 

FffT ydTR 3TdTRT Tt §t ailrcH Q^d ItdT S' dlfT §TddRT 3fdTtt 3flR dPt tr dTR st 

dSt dltt. dF dt dSt 3Tp7T % 3^T S'. dF dStd d# did - S'- ddT Ffs£dtd fdfdT 31^57 

fcdT, % y§T # 3t 3RRR dft 3mjdT. dT^ dF tdOTflFR S' dT d<HF4K S' ^TTT §t 

O 

arydT S'- ^f ^ hjicim dfid <tt t, arddT fitdr caiRvi at dF dtdT S', ^ ^ ^ f, 

tdT 3 rrr dt aidaw dRst # #, dF din aiTdFt at ?ddt [dd^i^]. 

o 

^ftTRTofr ch^rl I? «Hf>ly3T c||uf| f^7 j ^cH ^r>^\ <j\ |tr ) f f>cH aTfo^ 5 oi<sj 

o 

F^T f d - , ddT dTdT dt ^TF^dTddff pT# «flST (*P^dp f)[28:47], fa ^t. 3d^T 
31d'?TTdRTT d#. “3fdlPdY ^iPd^d - ddTd" dddd dR#” 3RTd fd#» Fldt #T ddclT dR 
pfr, “dFT d" dltldraddld" l^fj ddd dddd": dTcRT”. 0dPk‘ l^dP 3F?TTd dl 3TddT ddd - ^T 

ailrdP^cid f^vdT S' 31TdT^ ^ dFT fa “^: ch^U|^| r chdy|U|” 32 d^T, fdT ?T®F dd toR 

dRdT “^: ddstrRnH” PrP 3ld|c)l<H % dTTd, dY dRTyFT St ddT “dtdt dd yft^ddT’ 337d^ 

c c 

3fld d^: d^rr dTtrr dR ddldT S- 0dPk‘ 3TddTd 3it 3dd3T?dtd^ f dF “3dd3T?dW’ ?T®F 
dd 3TT§t ddT S “^dP d?T diet.” 3Tdd PTdd dRdT S eTt 3TRTdd d?T dd Pfdd dRt. 3Tdd 
ofldoT ^ dldFTdT S dt 33T# ^>^3# dt dRTFTP # dRt. dtdt % ddf 3ttr 
^atdf ?d% Pfdd dRt - # 3Td?dddT d# S- 


32 yaih krsnasatkrtapronaistesam ko poridevono / Novorotno 4b 
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FR |>d cj ■c|o-| cpl §HI c|oi | dd ?t •RsT cfr - ^ cH d l d l, eft dFT kjch slid S\ 

^dldld d^ 3R c£t. 0>Hfelk J fold dtdt ^ ^dldW % yf^T dd^u| 

1%R1T S', 3d^St f^RTT dfT 3R^ aftT y§T yy >(-<H^U| 3ddT 3l%d S', f^fdd 3RdT 3^cT S'- 

o 

dF dfd SRT dit dd^l41. oTt3T 3Rf^ *R # %dT ci]c|£K 3R dT?T S', dF 
ddflFR S' 3flT dF <^dd=H4K S'- dd=^K % yf?T FRRT 3TTcR St dTeTT S', <^dd=H4K % 

yf?T 3TRR dSt SteTT, ddT ^§fT ftdT dd=H4K ci|RVl 3=t §fT 3Ty^ yl^T 31lc<Mlddl 
^SteT Stefr S' dd=HcR #T (dd^t 3=t)[31:00], 3RT dFT ?d 3^531 RR f dtd ci]c|£K 

O 

^r. 


3TMRt sRT dit dF dd^lc 2 ! f % §Tc^ St sRT 3T^TT^fT. ddT 3TdRfT St^t #» 3ddd, 
3f[cT dl^ St^ % dRd, 3HJ|c|l<H FRT^ edd^K # dF*R dSt ^3t (3Rdt £)[31:20]. 
y§T % cdd£K # RddT TS S^- 3ttf fd ^ dTd St FR ^t RF ddFTTcr f, % dY 

efT3T, Qdchl §HNIdd dd-do-tT 3R dTd S', eTt ddldld #T ^TF # 3dd^t detd fd - RRR 
# §fr ^didw #r sfafr, “qrcr^ ^mra^T'cT.” 33 ^ gtth ^ 1% 

H"3T # cHlcHI ^ 'M<J~<sjfiJeT o^d o-|^l ^" 5 df> 'dA 'df'Hl oTl'do-jc^cH^ri did °hl df> 

o c 

dF^r dddd dR cfct(*). aftr fr£ 3d^t §fr ^ddw # d^fet St ^rndfr. fdl^r, 

&3T. (% 3HJldld) d^dt ^ dy dJIdld # yT§tdT #, 31^ dddld % d^dR ^t 
dd^l. dt RF ddfT feRTT % ^dldld % 3RRT0T ^ 3Ty^ dd ^ dSt 3TRfT. 

^IddiSoti ^ §fr dd yT§5dT tor, y§r 3tt Styt % ddd 3 rr 3ny I^rt ^Rt?t dt 3yy 

o o 

c^rf^cT oi 13i1 d 1. 

3 T^ 2 ^ ^ ^T 3 T czrflJH $ 3 ITW ^ ^TeT" oft 3 T^t ^ I^W OT ^T 

o o 

3TT?rfRT ?TFd^y (*^). “3^ ^ ^ ^ 3^fr ^TH ^ ^Tedt ^ ^ $ 

3TTW” ^ [cd^d] 3Tl^RTrror 37T 3T^§TT^ f^TT. ^ TO # ^RfT I^RTfrcT 

d l , 41. 3n d ldld 3id|oTl ^ did d^l 3iH«r) c\ld 5 ? 3oT^tT JHd , ^-1$ did d^l 
3HIH ^f^rT oTTSTT^Y [df> did ^]. 3TPT ^d°Tl ^ 3i *Nd ^TfY dl^ d^l 

3-1^^-! ch< ^dl {? k Jc h deed 3TT C T rfr 3TT C T % Hid eTt 3iHo-l 3TTH" sP'MI 


33 Siksopotro 18.5a. 
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cHK'JII. 3m f^Tdd RR## eft aTOR# TOT F^#- 3#d R^ aTOR# TOT F^# dt TO 
$<H dl^d d#t RR dR">#. #1 C N #7 c\SI FR dTFR RR pi d l. ^ 1 ^ f#7d<7# sl^l 311c^RrlI #. £>3H 
cHld eCl'H <Mo-|| oTToTef # eCl'H R7T <^51 oR idlddl # eft fsldfsldlc} #, “0^ RRt 0-^ Rdl.” 
TO dt 5R?r wm d#RRT RTf^rr sttor ztto ^ toc# 

Fdrfprr? f^r Rltr dt aft ^r§r rr f#dR r r3;, #rtr arr^fr^RTr #r “$: 

o o 

^^RTTF^eMUT’” $ ?1®F. f?T#> TO RRt. dR d<H^<HI % “#RT RR MU^ddl” f#R 

c c c 

^dTRT f#7 Rid I c^lflfH RRcfl ft RT Rldd dt ft fdT #T PlR>ld #dT ft. Hf7oi fclRK 3TcT 

effect. RRT RFtd R#t R3#d RIcT afTRd# ^ fRTR# 3dT dfflR §ft TO f#?RRT dt 

RfFRT RRdT i|c\i|Rl FR TO RRTt ft, 3TRd RRT ^fUldofl dF^ TO ?RR# 
dtrotT# f^F to RR3t #7 to f#dR RRt. afld fft arofror rr tortr RR3t # 

o 

RRt. 3R# £t RTF# 3d c#TR % TORT ft, dt TORT 3t 3# RRS RRT§t erf^T aTHTaft cTR d TO 

o o 

3dTRR TO RR TO?td TO dT%RT #dlT atfltdR Fit ^TdT 3#dd t&RT dt TOft RRT§t Rd 
dTRRT. FfT TOT ^ TOTOt # aTTRSRRTdT d#t ft. 

RTFet % #dt TOITO TO# 3# #RTd dt ft 3TRRTd #T p#dT dtl^F RR 
(*cijRld)[35:40] RT#t aTOF RR TOTO d#t FteTT- FdrfptTT TO dld^T dt, 3TRRTd # o# 

O 

c^to df^t # R#t dJWH ^ arror anro toT t. rt# dt^ % [*35:55] df d#d 

c 

TO TOTF fiftc##. 0dR)k' e#4T #T TOR 4# f?TO 3^ #7 3T#TO 3dd?T TO # ^ TOR 

# RdHRM TO#7 §TTOId 4# TO:TOW ^ d^Rfcld - {TOdT}. 

c 

TO TO % RlciRd # afld §# RRT FTOt 3TO^ TOTOR#. % dkr Rrro 

c 

#7 aRrarr f^idT # RciRd ^ arofiror rtt f#ro §TTOTd #7 to ft [*dRif#d][36:25]. 

c 

a#r dkr f^rro dt dW RidT ^r dfR5 # arofiTOT ddR - dkr 3 # ar^ro 

d^llRld 45d elrl 3#d VIHR R#, f#7 “3^dl" RF #, R6 ^dT RF #” dlR R# addf 3#dd 
dRlf#d Rd^ - #t. ?d# TOR TO ^ 4# a#T:RTOT ^ d^RRrd - Rdt, TOR R# RlRRdf. 3RR 

O 

a#T:RTOT 3^ R§T R# d£nf#d' RR f^RT dt aRT^ f#dT3f d#t #t dT##. RF aTR^ #T df#. 

o 

3RR TOR # #IFT dt Rlc|f?d TOdT RR c##. afR TO dITOd dtlTOT Rl^ RTdT dtdf^fcT 

C OOO 

3fr^T (*cZff^r) ^ ^ ^TqRt ^ToTT^T. 
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Vacanamrt (B): 

Excerpts from Prathamesji lecture, “Siksapatra no.l (side A)” 


[Invocation:] Salutations to the revered guru. 

The aim of life for the Lord’s bhakta is not limited to living only for oneself or 
working only to fill one’s own stomach . 1 That’s why the bhakta who dedicates her life to the 
Lord’s service ( seva ) and the service of the dhanna (spirituality) makes an effort in life that, “In 
my life, [may there] be in place of the force of illusion, the force of divine play {Ilia) instead.” 
What’s the point of saying this? We always sit around thinking about the illusory world; its 
power is [then] felt. That is how we have grown accustomed [to thinking]. When our life practice 
(<abhyas ) has become like that, then we’ve foolishly forgotten 2 our life’s goal and lost our life’s 
resolve. On top of that, a deficiency—a decrease has happened in our refuge in our divine 
teacher {Prabhu Acarya ), who is supreme. And we’ve started thinking that life is [about] living 
just to eat and drink. 

People who live like that do not [attain the] ideal in life. Just like in Western culture they 
made this aim in life: “ khao, plyo, mauj karo —eat, drink, and be merry!” Whereas they had this 
goal in life, even if that goal appeared to give pleasure, actually it did not (*) give them peace. 
Discord ( asanti ) in life has been [the result] for people who have that kind of aim.. .And they 
have started doing ill-considered, indiscriminate things. When this kind of life-disposition is 
developed, then a person lives just for totally selfish purposes. 

While explaining that situation to us, Acarya tells us that “ kalah svakaryam kurute na 

r 

janati janoyatah ” [Siksapatra 18.1a]. In life, time is doing its own thing. We don’t recognize (*) 


1 Prathamesji is surely referencing here Siksapatra 18.2. 

2 1 have used "foolishly" to render the disapproving sense of baithna when used as a V2 compound verb. 
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the situation, the work that time is doing. If we were to fully recognize this, then the situation 
would not arise in our minds that [makes us] negligent ( pramada ) in divine duties. And [yet] we 
stay so wrapped up ( vihvai) in our own activities, always thinking “What to do? How to 
proceed? What will happen?” In this way, the effect of exclusively selfish reflection has 
befallen us. And that’s why, clearly, we become lax in our personal spirituality ( svadharma ). 

We don’t get lazy about our own work; we don’t feel exhausted doing [our own work]. And even 
if we do, becoming powerless [to desist], we will (*) keep at it. In our worldly [affairs], in our 
own life, we will withstand [difficulties]. But we haven’t learned to withstand [difficulties when 
it comes to] seva. There is one thing to be understood from this: Everyone withstands 
[difficulties when it’s] for themselves. But [no one] lives withstanding [difficulties] for the 
sake of others, or to bring others happiness—that is a true life. When we live for our own 
purposes [svdrth] alone, for the pleasure of our senses, then we don’t realize that this time is 
diminishing our lifespan. 

tfr tfr sot:. antrr^rEfrr sficR' tot 3tpt airot ft fettr 

o 

offoTT 3lHoi fePT ^t cbl <H <ET°TT $d°1 d^ ^Tl'Uld 

sit 3to to to to ^RcE t, 3to torar *t 

o 

3F WB TO TOTT jt % pTTt ^flcfST WET # Fblct % 3ft$TT eflTO # Ftcfr. 

dlrlM^ ^IT t?F3T cTT?T F^b WB (*#m) ft. 3TT# Ftcfr ft 

3TTOTT ^TT ara-'W Ft TOIT. 51FT FTT % F^nt 3f|cPT # 3T3--3ETT F31T, cf^f F*T 31TOt 

o 

3toT % cTCH 3HHI offcJoT £<idl ^sft d ldl. ^TT^T ^t, 3lHo1 ^T§T 311^1^5 oft 

o * o 

toto 3to 3TT3RT o-^Jddl 3TT to, tot 3TT to. 3ftT tool to d<Hto to % 
’islltrl 41<rl % fe)k J offoTT k Jc h otlcM y°hK oflol ciicl did oftcJoT ^ 3fR$T d$) 

tor. to qfltot 3RT 3tor ^FT UqF cTST tot, to" to: Eat, drink, be 

merry. 5to to ^ *JT, cTCT 3tor 3tot ^tot to (*) 

o 

HcftcT F31T & TRR dErlrl: 3TObt SllPddffi* (*). ^FR % TO1T ffict oTfaft #> 

O 
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3f|cR sY 3T?rii^ §qf...3ftT TlftfilUd, 3lf^RT % 3R3Y rYY. # ddM^d 

oR oftRoT # RoT ollcTl rfr <H<r|^i| %RcT L K<H'^c|| 2 fr offcTT 3<d f^lfcT 

o 

>H<H^lrl |TT 3TTRdY f % “RTd: TR^dY ^FR^Y d oTRTfrT dldY Rd:” 

[Siksapatra 18.1a]. ato - 3Y RJRT 31R3Y R^RT RRdT ]Y. TRRT dY R^RT RRdT t, 3Tb£T 
lY-Rfcl RY SRT olMcl oT^t (*). Rf^i $<H rSY slid 3?cY 3 h iicY did dlcl Si dY $<HlY 3RFT 3Y 
RF YY^rfcY 3 rT dft F^fr fRT 3HNIc)d RtY 3Y RdIR RR?1 f, 3ftf 31R3Y RRlY % YdRT fddT 
fclfcicH T^cY S' 1% “RRT RiYi YrY RtY", RRT FtdT?”-^ ’-R F^TT f%RR RRdl S’- RF ?d 
^nY: wd tor trrY f^RRi rt r^tr ^nY: rt (*) rfrt S'. afR fdi^Rr, m 
siTd t, ^ dYd ttrY trsrY ^ # R3rrer rr?T f. aui^Y RRd sY ^ttrY aneRi dSY 
anwfr. an 3 Y f^t tor rr aiddiR dSY r3 ?Y. aftr r^ dr§fr ^rrY fYcrer rf RRd 

o 

RRoY (*cH d l d l). RF ®lld !RT aiHo^l oflRd dtf^Ri 3Y dY TTFR RR cYcY |Y, <H d K YlRT % 

To)u b6<h RRdT e! 3Y dSY rYYrri. ^-d slid ^ ki^ slid TRi^Rfr S^—T^b tp-ToY To)k 1 thiTY rY 

dFR RR cYiY f. 3T3R ^tYY % f^TT dFR RRYi RftdT, 3dRY dS - RFRTdT S’- ^Y ^ R^Y 

aff^R S'. 31R #RR ?RT2Y % feRT aiR^ ff^RT % aiTdF % f^TT ^ f , dR F3T^ 
qdr dSY RddT S' RF ?RtY: anRR ^rt rr ^ft S'- 

o 

Vacanamrt (C): 

Excerpts from Prathamesji lecture, “Rasapancadhydyi” 

The first thing is this: what is primary in Vaisnava-ness? Behavior and cognition. Until 
both [good] behavior and cognition have been developed ( nirman ), and [until] we conduct our 
practical lives ( vyavahara ) based on that—[Sure,] we become Vaisnavas, but our worldly, 
religious and divine cognitions lack that conducive foundation of Vaisnava-ness. Why is that? 
The obstruction is our egotism ( abhiman)... 

Now, this ‘behavior’ ( acaran ) is of two kinds: bodily and mental. Both of these should be 
corrected [and] purified. And practical-life conduct ( vyavahara ) is through these very [two kinds 
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of behavior]. The practical-life conduct ( vyavahara ) of a devotee is free of deceit. What is the 
reason for this? That the pride of means (sadhana) cannot obstruct her. 

...each one of [Vallabhacarya’s] 16 works ( Sodasagranth ) from the Yamunastakam on 
down and the Siksapatra were composed only for the purpose of giving instruction on the 
Lord’s service ( Bhagavad-seva ). The primary dharma of an individual soul is to live, having 
become humble, on the Lord’s service and grace [and the foods which have been offered to 
Krsna]. If she doesn’t do [these things:]—the Lord’s seva in the home, or even just a coming 
near to Krsna, or being near to the guru—by guru I mean Vallabhacarya—or staying near to 
Vaisnava guests—these are all [elements of] religious ( vaidik) life. These are all dhannas 
attached to our bodily dharma. All of the Vedic rites and whatever else there is, these only reach 
fulfillment in the Lord’s service and devotion ( bhakti ). When these reach fulfillment, the first 
thing is that, when practical-life conduct ( vyavahara ) and the Lord’s seva are included in 
bhakti, then vyavahara too is included. Then vyavahara is not separate from bhakti. When 
we act without vyavahara, sorrow arises in our lives. What is that like, ‘without vyavahara ’? 
It’s due to discrimination ( bhed-buddhi ) and pride. In discrimination, there is a lack of faith, and 
here there is pride... 

Without a doubt, if we think about it and take a look, then we will discover 
[unfortunately] that our practical-life conduct is devoid of spiritual [Vaisnava] qualities. 
What was so special about the Lord’s bhaktas that were spoken of? They didn’t view practical 
life through the lens of practical life; they viewed practical life through the lens of 
dharma ... 

The best station in human life cannot be reached without the Lord’s refuge. 
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H&oft Rid - RF ^TOTRHT # yRTR RRTS?3FM< U I afRtelR. 3U*HV\ afRteR cOl<Hl 

RTTdd dcbPl^ui dSi Sldl,afR3d% 3TTtIR qr^TcAjc^K <H^i «=h^. c^d dd 3TR^f,TRR 

^uiddi #raRRRrarTyR ^RfteRtte,afRaRftftoteR‘FRRft J te\RRtdStRRct??d 

o o 

# dTR^ $■ ^?R arfteRT... 

3ra‘^F3TT£RRT St R£RT RTFS'- RRT 3F?RRTTafft k 1 * RldRl*. ^rStdt StaTRRW qte 

RRTT RTte. afR^t^TciJcl^K £ldl S'. ^ttedclSly ciJcl^K Pl^Md gldl S'- 4>RU| cKII S? 

O 

arte RTtfR rtf arfteTR Rryr dSt rr rtrf... 

RR^F iJcHdl^dch £ eRTT RR% RTR ST^IRRy afR fltOTR 3RFRF-3RT % St fM 

o 

3<ter S^t % te r 3\ 3fiR rr RifTR £Rt rf !? rrrf-^rt afR 3TRRF-RRTF ^r 
f^RfiRrw St rr^ tetF rR. a^R rf dSt RRdT, rr # arRRF-^Rr aaRRr Rter rt §fr 
y§r % diPd^y Ste ^fr rr % diPdyy S^rr (rr Tt rtftR |t itu Rdcwrte R) 

o o o 

arRRT fte£r, ri^ft ^fr S', aRRff^r t^RR, fd% diPdyy t^rt rf rr tte o^u t . 
rf !?, SFte #» rfr rR f^ y^ - - w rf teftt §fr tte rrrtr aaRRr dt §fr 

o 

rrs %, rf ^rfr §RraF-^RT aik aiter R rr 4 arr te f. rfr rr 4 arnt f, dt rr tF 

O <\ c\ 

qFofr ^tr rf t, ^ R?r sfr ?nR crr^R afR 3 trrf-3rt (*rr) fd R arr te - f ^rter 
R, dt ciJcl^K 3fr 3TT oFFcR S'- f^FR cZTRFR 3dRt flRd dff S'- dR fRdT cRR^R RRdT 

S^ dd $<H A ofldd 3-t 8ffT§T RFT FTdT oft 1%dT cRdFR RrTT ^1 d I fR? iR> 3^1 djdQj R> 

^rw afR aTfifrnd' % ^rw. ^ ^^Rra - Ftnr S' afR f*r affifrnd’ SRtt ^.,. 

RF RRd^F aadT wn I^RR ^R% Rt dR F 3 ^ RdT RcRlT 1^ piR cdd^K R 
cRoTRdT S'! dR df aTdRR-aTRd' RiR dR, 3d^T ^HdT brjt S'? 3^1^ cdd^K 
crctfr # R dff, yR ^r fRf R Ron... 

§ri1R rr^t # ^yi?r RRRTF-arT-RRT % ter dff St Rteti 

o 
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Analysis of the Bhakti Materials 


The condition of anxiety was clearly of major concern to HarirayajI, Gopesvarjl and 
Prathamesjl, respective authors of the epistolary, commentarial and verbal teachings translated 
above. Yet what was the precise nature of the anxiety they discussed: clinical or existential? 
Were the remedies prescribed practical or purely magical? The spiritual context and language of 
the text may lead one to assume that the anxieties described and remedies prescribed for the 

r 

Siksapatra audience are existential, aimed at transcendence of this phenomenal world and 
enacted through a magical process of blind faith. However, it should be recalled here that, 
according to the purely non-dual philosophy of the Vallabha Sampradaya, bhava-filled 
relationship with divinity and the devotionally absorbed state of nirodha (cf. p22-6) are ideally 
experienced in an embodied condition, within this world. The Push practitioner takes refuge in 
Krsna—one of whose unlimited forms is the world itself—rather than seeking escape and refuge 
from what some philosophers had considered a fundamentally illusory world. Careful 

r 

examination of anxiety in the Siksapatra reveals that its authors thus naturally focus on spiritual 
life in this world. 

r 

It may seem at times that the remedy being prescribed for anxiety in Siksapatra is the 
frustratingly circular admonition simply not to have it! [E.g. “One should without a doubt 
renounce anxiety,” 23.16-17]. However, practical strategies to overcome anxiety are indeed 

r 

present in the Siksapatra itself and were further illuminated by Prathamesjl’s analysis. Upon 

r 

closer consideration it will become clear that the Siksapatra authors and commentators 
prescribed specific, active and practical processes for removing anxiety, in addition to the 
seemingly circular step of convincing oneself, through faith in God’s plan, that there is no need 
for anxiety at all. While this latter faith-based remedy may be limited in effect to the already 
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devout believer, this does not detract from its potential efficacy for certain individuals. Nor does 
it relegate that process to the magical or supernatural. In this analysis, I will demonstrate that the 

r 

contemplative and faith based admonitions in Siksapatra were supplemented with practical 
directives for readers to follow in their daily lives. In a subsequent section, I suggest close 
parallels between clinical and bhakti approaches to anxiety. Such practical perspectives on bhakti 
teachings and their potential medical applications have not been extensively explored to date in 
scholarly literature. 

r 

First, is the anxiety described in the Siksapatra existential, as in abstract concern over the 
nature of the soul and its relationship with God? Or is it also of the more clinical type: a 
debilitating psychological condition of fear and apprehension over realistic or imagined life 

r 

occurrences? Both types seem to be present; in Siksapatra 23.4 Gopesvarjl directly refers to two 
kinds of anxiety, laukik and alaukik: “Krsna will definitely grant the reward independently, 
through the power of grace. Therefore Push Marglya Vaisnavas need never have worldly or 
divine anxieties.” In 23.2 he similarly explained, “Prabhu can perfect everything worldly and 
divine, and therefore his own ones ( bhagavadiyas ) have no need for anxiety.” 

Further indications of a clinical rather than exclusively existential depiction of anxiety in 

r 

the Siksapatra are illustrated by Gopesvarjl’s comments in 23.7: “How can suffering remain in 
the heart of such dedicated Vaisnavas? They are miserable from being ignorant, due to worldly 
anxiety.” Such anxiety is posited as an obstruction to the attainment of devotional elixir in 23.5- 
7: “Therefore one must conclude that the mind is filled with anxiety, and that is why the 
experience of rasa has not occurred.” 

The Siksapatra authors also associated anxiety over worldly situations with emotional 
impurities, such as worldly desires, anger, jealousy and egotism. All of these are said to prevent 
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Krsna from entering the bhakta’s heart. As Gopesvarjl writes in 23.1: “As long as worldly 
desires have not fled from the heart, divine mood ( bhava ) will not settle in the heart, and as a 
result there will be anxiety every single moment.” Again in 18.8 and 23.1 Gopesvarjl conveyed 

r 

the belief that, “As long as the bhakta’s heart is filled with lust and other impurities, Sri Krsna 
will not enter the heart.” This heart connection was made explicit in Harirayajl’s serialized 
advice, beginning in 18.5, to “place Krsna in the heart (hrdaye nyaset).” 

The link between anxiety and selfishness in particular is stressed in the initial verses of 
letter 18, in which HarirayajI describes people who are “indifferent towards Hari’s work and 
excessively wrapped up in their own personal activities.” Gopesvarjl elaborated on this 
connection: “They are seized by anxiety over many worldly and Vedic duties, samsarik desires, 
the nourishment of the body and senses, lust and so forth, and therefore are negligent.” 
Prathamesjl brought this concept to life in his lecture with a personal tone, noting that our 
selfishness and worldly attachments are not so easily overcome: “We stay so wrapped up in our 
own activities, always thinking ‘What to do? How to proceed? What will happen?’ In this way, 
the effect of exclusively selfish reflection has befallen us.” 1 

The emphasis on service to the Lord and other practitioners common in the Sampradayik 

r 

literature and evidenced in the Siksapatra letters correlates with certain medical research findings 
on the role of “helping.” Powell et al. reference studies which “demonstrated that those nursing 
home residents who were given work responsibilities lived longer than those who were relegated 
to passive roles. Activities that encourage helping, such as volunteerism, are common among 
congregation members and have been shown to reduce mortality.” 2 These clinical findings of 
decreased mortality rates among nursing home residents who took on helping roles are relevant 

1 Vacanamrt B. 

2 Powell, Shahabi, and Thoresen, "Religion and spirituality/' 48. 
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r 

to statements made by Prathamesjl. In connection with Siksapatra 18.1-2, he noted the 

importance and benefit of orienting one’s life toward the happiness of others: 

The aim of life for the Lord’s bhakta is not limited to living only for oneself or 
working only to fill one’s own stomach.. .Everyone withstands [difficulties] for 
themselves. But [no one] lives withstanding [difficulties] for the sake of others, or 
to bring others happiness—that is a true life. When we live for our own purposes 
alone, for the pleasure of our senses, then we don’t realize that this time is 
diminishing our lifespan. 3 

For devotional obstructions like selfishness and anxiety, practical remedies in addition to 

r 

faith based admonitions were recommended to Siksapatra readers. GopesvarjT stated early in the 

r 

Siksapatra (6.1) that the text would contain practical dharmik advice: “So having read these 
letters, appease your mind. In these letters the actions to be taken in the world as well as the 
divine dharma are all described.” Likewise, his remarks in 23.14 call for more than a passive 
release of anxiety. The reader is advised to cultivate positive relationships and spend time 
reviewing sacred literature: “If one places attachment in Pusti Marga bhagavadlyas and recites 
the Navaratna treatise as a daily habit as much as possible, then all anxieties will be removed 
from the mind.” 

The Siksapatra’s authors recommend to their readers various practical methods. The 
teaching to strive toward the removal of anxiety, rather than passively waiting for a magical cure, 

r 

is evident in Siksapatra 23.15: “For one who has removed aversion through all of the Bhagavan- 
related dharmas described above, all suffering will be banished. He or she will attain supreme 
happiness in the mind. In this way, many efforts to remove suffering should be made. These 
efforts increase divine mood (bhava).” GopesvarjT summarized the importance of overcoming 
anxiety and the means to do so in his commentary concluding verse 23.17. These remedies are 


3 Vacanamrt B. 
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rooted in the faith that there is no need for anxiety but are reinforced by applying practical and 
outwardly oriented methods: 

Having contemplated the teachings of Navaratna (Nine Jewels), one should 
without a doubt renounce anxiety.. .Having quickly renounced anxiety through 
this teaching, if one becomes engaged in Bhagavan-related dhanna as described 
above, and with focused mind does bhagavad-seva, remembrance, associates with 
intimate bhaktas, daily reflects upon and recites and considers the devotional 
meanings of this Navaratna treatise, then anxiety will be dispelled. 

Remedies for both types of anxiety, worldly and existential, were also hinted at in 

GopesvarjT’s commentary on verse 18.3-4: 

Contemplating in the mind these and other teachings, do not have even the 
slightest bit of anxiety. Having placed refuge in the Lord alone in one’s mind, 
there [still] may arise an anxiety, by [the natural tendency of] the human intellect, 
that “I have no means at all; how then can knowledge bear any fruit?” Even this 
anxiety is not necessary. If no methods ( sadhana ) can be implemented, still the 
fruit of dedication is perfected, through the acceptance of Sri Acaryajl. 

In the above passage, the first remedy for anxiety given is contemplation (bhavana) of 

sacred teachings and refuge in Krsna. Sacred contemplations—though abstract and not easily 

quantifiable, like spirituality itself—should not be considered merely magical or transcendental. 

The final remedy given to the bhakta, in the absence of methods, is to cultivate the faith based 

recognition that there is no need for such anxiety, due to the power of initiation and acceptance 

by the bhakti teacher Vallabhacarya. This remedy could as easily be applied to anxieties over 

actual events like those felt by the authors themselves (the loss of loved ones, lack of good 

association, distance from sacred lands, etc.) as to existential anxieties over one’s qualifications 

or devotional abilities. 

The same remedy, a combination of refuge in the teacher and contemplation of teachings, 
was prescribed by Harirayajl in 23.16-17: “By those who have taken shelter in the refuge of our 
own Acarya, useless anxiety, even if incurred due to one’s own faults, is to be quickly 
relinquished, by reflection upon these teachings.” In this verse, the mention of “one’s own 
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faults” seems to suggest an inclusivity of worldly as well as existential anxiety. In 18.3 as well, 
the active element of continuous contemplation of sacred teachings was emphasized: “One 
should contemplate this and other teachings [on anxiety] in the mind day and night.” 

Elaborating on this subject, Prathamesjl emphasized in his spoken teachings that to go 
beyond selfishness and anxiety requires both limiting contemplation of worldly matters and 
substituting it with deep spiritual reflection upon the divine relationship. In his interpretation of 
HarirayajI’s teachings, the healing process appears to demand more than simple recitation and 
reading: 

[HarirayajI] has explained one more thing about removing anxiety: instead of 
contemplating the world, for the removal of anxiety (establish) contemplation of 
intimacy with Bhagavan... Acarya explained a very deep thing to us. If we leam 
to contemplate at the time [of anxiety] too, with faith—even though we read 
sacred texts, HarirayajI explains one simple thing to us: after reading sacred texts, 
contemplate. And strive to experience that intimacy. 4 

Prathamesjl promises the effect of this prescribed contemplation to his audience as 
follows: “We should contemplate Mahaprabhu’s utterances. And from contemplating again and 
again in the heart.. .then a natural tendency toward anxiety-lessness will arise in our lives. The 
absolutely most major catastrophes will not be able to shake us.” 5 His lectures add another subtle 
point to the issue of overcoming anxiety. For the bhakta, the goal of healing is a decidedly 
spiritual one, but not otherworldly. It is a spiritual life in the world, led in the service of God: 

“To lead an anxiety-free life in order to carry out the Lord’s work with firmness—that is one 
aim. And just to live an anxiety-free life in the world—that is a different goal.” 6 

Beyond personal efforts to remove anxiety, in Prathamesjl’s lectures faith remains a key 
foundation and cause for the bhakta’s successful treatment. This faith gives PrathamesjI’s 


4 Vacanamrt A. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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audience the practical ability to find solutions to their problems: “Those who remain in 
Bhagavan’s shelter, who live with Bhagavan—when we contemplate and see His plays {111a), 
then when adversity arises we search for solutions instead of faltering—they don’t falter. The 
reason is that they have full faith (bharosd) in their Lord.” 7 

Though Prathamesjl prescribes contemplation of Krsna’s divine plays and faith as a 
means to overcome worldly preoccupation, he repeatedly brings a practical focus to the spiritual 
teachings of his ancestors. He warns, for example, against lengthy speculation over the faults of 
others: “What is the point here? That even in such situations, we are not to contemplate the 
behaviors and thoughts of our own associates or other people from a worldly perspective. Their 
worldly discussions are limited to the world; one should not bring such things into one’s 
contemplation. This point is very useful for our practical lives (y yavahara).” 8 

In this way, Prathamesjl contributed deeply to the discussion of anxiety and spirituality in 

r 

Siksapatra by emphasizing the practical side of bhakti essential for real spiritual health. In his 
recommendations, spiritual principles and outlook are to be applied not just to practices like 
reading and chanting, nor to mystic reflections, but more importantly, to practical life situations. 
Hence he glorifies the great bhaktas who apply dharmik principles to real life: “What was so 
special about the Lord’s bhaktas that were spoken of? They didn’t view practical life through the 
lens of practical life; they viewed practical life through the lens of dhanna.” 9 

I hope to have convincingly shown that practical elements of spiritual life, which have 

r 

largely escaped the glance of prior researchers, were emphasized by the Siksapatra authors and 
the bhakti teacher Prathamesjl. Still the question remains, can the objective researcher, who may 


7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Vacanam.rt C. 
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r 

not subscribe to the religious framework of the Siksapatra authors’ teachings, derive broader 
meaning from the causes, nature, and resolution of the anxieties discussed? Studies showing the 

r 

promising potential of spirituality as a factor in mental health suggest that the Siksapatra’s 
descriptions and remedies for anxiety may indeed have broader relevance and application. 

Comparison of Clinical and Bhakti Perspectives on Stress and Anxiety 

In this section I outline potential correspondences between the clinical and bhakti 
diagnoses and remedies pertaining to anxiety. The Siksapatra authors and 20th century 
commentator Prathamesjl devoted significant attention to the condition of anxiety. As discussed 

r 

in the earlier section on “Authorial Intent,” the primary author of the Siksapatra, Harirayajl, 
professes anxiety and stress over his distance from the sacred land of Braj, his lack of exalted 
company and emotional feelings for Krsna, etc. The first recipient of the text, Gopesvarjl, also 
mentioned his mental agitation and anxiety over worldly relationships. By the context of the 
letters Gopesvarjl can also be assumed to be feeling certain mental stress due to the recent death 
of his wife. At times the authors employ medical and Ayurvedic analogies in their discussion of 
anxiety. 

r 

Depictions of anxiety in the Siksapatra are linked with emotional symptoms (depression, 
suffering, agitation of mind, fear, selfishness), but not in necessarily clinical terms. Though there 

r 

may not be an exact equivalence between the anxieties described in the Siksapatra and in 
medical literature, there are certainly parallels worthy of note. In addition to parallels with 

r 

clinical anxiety, the anxiety described in Siksapatra corresponds with the related condition of 
stress, which itself can be a precursor to anxiety. As indicated by the NIMH, chronic stress even 
from routine (as opposed to traumatic) stressful life events can deplete the immune system and 
other biological functions: “Over time, continued strain on your body from routine stress may 
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lead to serious health problems, such as heart disease, high blood pressure, diabetes, depression, 
anxiety disorder, and other illnesses.” 1 

Some studies group psychological stress together with anxiety and depression as “indices 

of emotional distress.” 2 Because stress is one precursor to anxiety and other physical and mental 

health conditions, stress and anxiety are often addressed in tandem in studies and journals. 3 In 

their study on “The Effects of Yoga on Anxiety and Stress,” Li and Goldsmith summarize the 

serious health implications of the two conditions: “Psychological stress has been linked to 

deleterious effects on the immune system, while anxiety has been connected to coronary heart 

disease, decreased quality of life, and suicidal behavior.” 4 The effects of stress on health are 

perhaps most clearly evidenced in relation to cardiac functioning: 

Heart attacks kill more Americans than any other single cause of death. That 
stress is related to coronary heart disease is not surprising when we consider the 
physiological mechanisms that stress brings into play: accelerated heart rate, 
increased blood pressure, increased serum cholesterol, and fluid retention 
resulting in increased blood volume. 5 

The connection between stress/anxiety and the physical heart is present also in the 
ancient Indian medical system of Ayurveda, to which HarirayajI and Gopesvarjl also refer (for 

r 

example in Siksapatra 23.9, below). In the early first millennium CE, Susruta and Caraka 

referred to this very issue in their Samhita texts: 

Ayurveda maintains that the states of health and disease are influenced by three 
humours namely vata, pitta and kapha collectively known as tridosa.. .Caraka and 
Susruta state that symptoms of heart disease are manifested due to excessive 
indulgence in incompatible food, suppression of natural urges, physical and 
psychological trauma, fear and anxiety. 6 


1 "Fact Sheet on Stress/' National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), accessed April 30, 2013, 
http://www.nimh.nih.gov/health/publications/stress/fact-sheet-on-stress.shtml. 

2 Vedhara et al. "Relationship between salivary cortisol, stress, anxiety and depression," 91. 

3 For example: Anxiety, Stress and Coping. 

4 Li and Goldsmith, "The effects of yoga on anxiety and stress," 22. 

5 Greenberg, Comprehensive Stress Management, 49. 

6 Kumar and Prabhakar, "Heart disease in Ayurveda," 81, 82-3. 
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. r 

The Siksapatra contains evidence confirming at the very least the authors’ superficial 
familiarity with the Ayurvedic medical system, through their occasional references to the three 
humours. Could they have also connected heart health with the conditions of fear and anxiety? 

As mentioned above, the connection between anxiety and the spiritual heart was made explicit in 
the Siksapatra. The theme of placing Krsna in one’s heart (cf. Siksapatra 18.5-11), as well as 

r 

ubiquitous statements in the Siksapatra about the need to remove anxieties and fear from the 
heart in order for Krsna to enter it, suggest a natural if not clinical understanding of the li nk 
between emotional and cardiac health. 

r 

Certain theories about stress share parallel features with concepts found in the Siksapatra 
literature. Regarding the “Life-Events” theory of stress, the authors of the Comprehensive Stress 
Management textbook note that researchers quantifying stress “have compiled lists of major 
stressful life events such as the death of a loved one.” 7 The emotional and in this case devotional 
stress from the loss of loved ones is a theme expressly mentioned by HarirayajI, who cites the 
death of his father and of GopesvarjT’s wife as destabilizing life events. 

r 

Perhaps most relevant to the Siksapatra ’s bhakti tradition, which emphasizes satsanga, 
association with other practitioners, is the “Social Support Theory” of stress: “Still other stress 
experts envision stress occurring when there is not enough social support available to respond to 
the event effectively.. .Social support helps you cope with the event and therefore decreases your 
level of stress.” 8 Similarly, Gopesvarjl mentions the power of social support in his commentary 
of Siksapatra 23.10: “Through the association of God’s people, all bodily and mental impurities 
are abolished.” 


7 Greenberg, Comprehensive Stress Management, 7. 

8 Ibid., 8. 
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A 2012 statistical publication by the American Psychological Association, “Stress in 
America: Our Health at Risk” 9 includes several components of stress management that resemble 

r 

those identified and discussed in Siksapatra. HarirayajI and Gopesvarjl recommend singing 
(23.12), reading spiritual texts and satsanga (23.10) as techniques to dispel anxiety. These 
practices correspond closely with some of the most common stress-management techniques 
reported by the APA respondents: listening to music (48%), exercise (47%), reading (42%), and 
spending time with friends and family (39%). 10 

r 

Just as the Siksapatra emphasizes the importance of avoiding people who are averse to 
bhakti (cf. discussions of bahirmukhajana in 23.8-10), “avoiding people or situations that are 
stressful” (53%) was the fourth most effective stress management strategy perceived by the APA 
respondents, behind focusing on the positive (62%), managing time better (56%), and being 
flexible and compromising (53%). 11 Even the latter three techniques may also have counterparts 

r r 

in the bhakti practices delineated in Siksapatra. The Siksapatra authors offer specific time 

r 

management techniques to their readers. A popular passage from Siksapatra 18.2 describes how 
one should work only for 4.5 hours, if necessary, with the faith that whatever needs to be 
accomplished can be done in that time. Regarding focus on the positive, Gopesvarjl recounts in 

r 

Siksapatra 18.17 the story of the bhakta Prahlada, whose positive focus on spiritual matters 
allowed him to overcome severe worldly struggles: 

Hiranyakasipu gave Prahlad a lot of grief, but Prahlad did not leave his absorption 

r 

in the divine dharma and his refuge in Bhagavan; then Sri NrsirhhajI appeared and 
removed his obstructions, and the reward was attained. In the very same way, if 
Pusti Marga Vaisnavas are focused ( tatpar ) in the Push path, the fruit will be 
attained. 


9 "Stress in America: Our Health at Risk/' American Psychological Association, accessed April 30, 2013, 
http://www.apa.org/news/press/releases/stress/2011/final-2011.pdf. 

10 Ibid., 17-8. 

11 Ibid., 18. 
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On the topic of being “flexible and compromising,” as mentioned by the APA 

r 

respondents, the Siksapatra reader will find several related concepts. On the one hand, in tenns 
of one’s devotional focus, the authors discourage compromise. In the passages translated above, 
one finds exhortations for exclusive devotion to the spiritual luminaries and chosen divinities of 
the tradition. These concepts of one-pointed devotion do not immediately convey flexibility or 
compromise. However, regarding one’s personal circumstances, readers are recommended to be 
flexible and compromising, in the sense that they should remain content with whatever arises. 
“One should remain content with whatever is obtained,” GopesvarjT notes in 23.13. Similarly, in 
36.7, the authors suggest via a medical analogy that obstructions should be gradually left aside 
rather than hastily renounced, conveying a sense of flexibility and compromise in adjusting one’s 
worldly situations. Attempts to immediately leave complications are likened by HarirayajI and 
GopesvarjT to hasty medical measures, which can actually exacerbate the medical condition 
being treated. 

Some common symptoms and effects of stress reported by the APA further correspond 

r 

with issues discussed in Siksapatra. Irritability and anger (42%), feeling nervous or anxious 
(39%), fatigue (37%), feeling depressed or sad (37%), and lack of interest, motivation or energy 
(35%) were the leading responses. 12 Many of these symptoms find direct correlates in the 

r r 

Siksapatra. In Siksapatra 18.8, anger is included in the traditional list of impurities which must 
be removed from the heart before Krsna can enter there. It has already been mentioned how the 

r 

Siksapatra authors reported feeling depressed and sad due to the personal and circumstantial 
obstructions to their devotional life (cf. p39). Sadness in the sense of suffering ( duhkh ) is 

r 

mentioned in Siksapatra 23.7: “Why would someone have suffering in the mind? Remaining 


12 Ibid. 
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ignorant, due to worldly anxiety alone, they are sad, and the experience of the bhava filled 
nectars does not arise.” Lack of interest and motivation is analogous to the bhakti concept of 

r 

pramada, a kind of indifference, negligence, or apathy discussed in Siksapatra 18.1 and 
elaborated upon in Sri PrathamesjTs spoken explanation on that verse. The spiritual framework 

r 

of the Siksapatra then seems to address many of the mental health issues present in the clinical 
literature on stress. 

Beyond stress lies the more advanced but related condition of anxiety, generally defined 
as “a state of uneasiness and apprehension, as about future uncertainties.” In clinical psychiatric 
terms, anxiety is defined as “a state of apprehension, uncertainty, and fear resulting from the 
anticipation of a realistic or fantasized threatening event or situation, often impairing physical 
and psychological functioning.” 13 The anxiety described in Siksapatra addresses these very 
symptoms, suggesting that the authors and audience of this spiritual text may be dealing with 
more than just stress. It will be recalled, from the above discussion of authorial intent, that 
Harirayajl had mentioned the lack of ease and stability in his body and that his mind was 
depressed. Gopesvarjl had likewise mentioned afflictions and mental agitation over household 
and bodily relations as obstructions to the devotional mood. The primary difference between the 

r 

clinical definitions and the conditions depicted in Siksapatra is that the result of excessive 
apprehension, uncertainty and fear of a bhakta seems to be conceived as not only physical and 
psychological impairment, but also spiritual. That is, the state of anxiety prevents the bhakta 
from perfonning Krsna seva properly, if at all, and deters Krsna from entering the heart. 

Given these analogous if not exact correspondences between spiritual and clinical stress 
and anxiety, the following question arises. Is it possible that clinical methods of assessing 


13 The American Heritage Dictionary. 
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spirituality could also be tested on practitioners of this bhakti tradition, in order to aid 
researchers’ understanding of the role of spirituality in mental health? A brief review of the 
measurement scales in use suggests the possibility. Hill et al. provide an analysis of the most 
prevalent RS measurement scales in use by researchers and research institutes. These scales 
include the Multidimensional Measure of Religion and Spirituality, the Spiritual Well-Being 
scale, the Santa Clara Strength of Religious Faith Questionnaire, Piedmont’s Spiritual 
Transcendence Scale, Hood’s Mysticism Scale, Daily Spiritual Experiences Scale, and Religious 
Involvement Inventory, among others. 14 One of the potentially most relevant among these, for 
future studies regarding the connection between bhakti literature and health outcomes, is the 
Religious Commitment Inventory-10. Hill et al. report this scale to have “demonstrated good 
reliability and validity on individuals from a variety of religious traditions, including Christians, 
Buddhists, Muslims, and Hindus, something rare among RS measures.” 15 It might be fruitful for 
further research to complete a measurement scale questionnaire from the perspective of bhakti 
teachers like Vallabhacarya, Harirayajl, Caitanya Mahaprabhu, and others, using references to 
their writings to hypothesize their responses to the given questions. 

In the prior section on Vallabhacarya’s bhakti outlook, I provided a philosophical context 
that highlighted the importance of this world in the Siksapatra tradition. The world, for the 

r 

Siksapatra audience, seems to be conceived as a sacred site preferential in many ways to distant 
transcendent realms. Significantly, in the clinical context, the relationship between the sacred 
and the world has also been discussed. In the above mentioned measurement scales on religious 
commitment, as Hill et al. note: 

RS commitment scales attempt to measure how internally invested a person is in 

their spiritual or religious beliefs. RS commitment includes the extent to which an 


14 Hill et at, "A Few Good Measures," 28-33. 

15 Ibid., 30. 
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individual has developed a spiritual lens and framework through which the world 
is perceived and understood. Hill and Pargament (2003) suggested that those who 
see the world in largely spiritual tenns will likely have a greater appreciation for 
the sacred and will see the sacred as encompassing the totality of life. Less of a 
distinction will be made between aspects of the world that are sacred and those 
that are not (e.g., one’s body or psyche may be considered sacred, leading to 
greater physical and mental care). 16 

In this measurement scale for the clinical assessment of spirituality, the crucial 
importance of the practitioner’s view of the world is brought to light. This suggests not only a 
potentially fruitful contribution of bhakti literature to clinical studies, but also the importance of 
analyzing bhakti traditions in tenns of their view of the world and the emotional challenges and 
conditions experienced in spiritual life. These may be missed if the scholarly gaze centers on the 
tradition’s speculations about transcendent worlds and experiences, which I have argued is the 
case to date in studies of the spiritual literature of the Vallabha Sampradaya. 


16 Ibid. 
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Conclusions 


. r r 

The Siksapatra letters composed by Sri HarirayajT, the vernacular commentary of 
Gopesvarjl, and the recorded lectures by PrathamesjT were analyzed above with particular 
attention to their treatment of anxiety. I examined those materials to test the thesis that bhakti 
literature may encompass practical applications of spiritual teachings often overlooked in favor 
of the transcendent, otherworldly spiritual themes in bhakti texts. When compared with 
analogous clinical literature designed to assess the impact of spirituality and religion on mental 
and physical health outcomes, these bhakti materials can also be assigned a new value for their 
potential contribution to our understanding of spirituality and health. 

The key to unlocking the relevance and application of bhakti literature, in this 
comparative context, is to analyze on their own terms the interpretive perspectives internal to the 
tradition. Firsthand research in the field and consultation with sampradayik sources were thus 
instrumental to the depth and accuracy in the work of Frederick Smith, James Redington, and 

r 

Peter Bennett, as initially discussed. One way of assessing the value of the Siksapatra’s anxiety 
treatments was therefore to consider in detail the authorial intent, audience and interpretation of 
the text evidenced in commentarial layers. 

r 

The Siksapatra authors and commentators treat anxiety with spiritual remedies, aiming to 
guide their audience into a spiritual life. Intertextuality with other devotional works deepens the 

r 

Siksapatra reader’s experience and confidence in the treatment. The rich narrative techniques of 
the text likewise tap into the spiritual “capital” of the tradition. Yet if the faith based terms of a 
religious tradition are dismissed as magical or transcendental, their applicability to the practical 
lives of the readers can be overlooked. The prescriptive remedies for anxiety in the Siksapatra 
included reading, listening, satsanga, and chanting, while the deeper levels of spiritual healing, in 
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the commentarial interpretations, were seen to be fully accessible only with selfless service, 
committed faith, and sacred contemplation. The success of the treatment was founded upon faith 
but fully integrated with the bhakta’s practical daily life. By giving attention to the practical 
elements of one spiritual tradition’s treatment of anxiety, I hope to have demonstrated that bhakti 
texts have much to contribute to our understanding of the elusive but potentially powerful effects 
of spiritual and religious life on mental health. 

With further research and studies on bhakti literature’s clinical effects, I hope that we 
may one day understand how spiritual remedies may produce quantifiable results. To allow for 
that possibility to even arise, however, I believe that more attention must be paid to the practical 
elements of spiritual life depicted in bhakti texts. Our scholarly focus has to date remained 
primarily on either the more mundane elements of bhakti patronage and community building, or 
transcendental speculations regarding other worlds. Extracting the practical value of spiritual 
texts, according to my analysis, can be accomplished by drawing from internal commentarial 

r 

evidence in living text traditions like the Siksapatra, while continuing to explore the historical 
context and manuscript evidence of such texts. 

Finally, on the subject of audience as well as internal commentary, we might analyze the 

r 

structure and effect of the Siksapatra ’s spiritual treatment by considering GopesvarjT as a model 
patient. He was the text’s very first reader and commentator as well as recipient of the worldly 
and existential anxiety treatments prescribed therein. The primary level of treatment was the 
positive association ( satsanga ) with his elder brother attained through their correspondence. On a 
basic level this kept GopesvarjT turned towards dharmik subjects and away from worldly 
concerns. Because the subject of the letters was often the names, forms and plays of Krsna, 
GopesvarjT was effectively repeating the sacred names and contemplating his relationship with 
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the divine while he read and wrote. But arguably the most engaging aspect of GopesvarjT’s 
experience is that he took the time and effort to compose an extensive commentary explicitly for 
the benefit of others. By performing that service, Gopesvarjl doubtless in large measure removed 
his own grief and even appeased the troubles of his elder brother Harirayajl. Gopesvarjl and 
HarirayajI’s efforts continue to soothe the anxious and troubled minds of the text’s devoted 
readers to the present day, including the present author. 
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Appendix A: Siksapatra Print Editions 

The popularity and importance of Siksapatra is attested by over a dozen print editions in 
Brajbhasa, Hindi, English, and Gujarati (along with the original verses in Sanskrit), as well as 

r 

several books based on the Siksapatra proposing to offer the text’s sar, or essence (no. 18-21 
below). Most of the print editions I list below have been gathered from WorldCat catalogue (no. 
1, 6-11) and a list compiled by the Pushti Sahitya Reference Library in Mumbai (no. 12-21). 1 

My translations for the purpose of this thesis were prepared by referring primarily to SS 
1915 [no. 1 below, the 1915 SubodhinI Sabha edition], as it is the oldest edition available and 
seems to have been compiled with reference to several manuscripts, and under the supervision of 
a lineage holder familiar with the tradition and its literature. I compared this with the most recent 
popular edition, VMM [no. 2, an Indore edition from 2007], and SS 1936 [no. 3, the SubodhinI 
Sabha’s Hindi edition of 1936], which offers another layer of interpretation by virtue of 
translation. I also noted, and sometimes preferred, variant readings found in JMS [Manuscript 
no. 13, listed with other mss in the table in Appendix B]. 

1. Sri Harirayaji krta Bade Siksapatra, Sri Gopesvaraji krta Vrajabhasa tika sahita, by 
Hariraya, Gopesvara. Ahmedabad: SubodhinI Sabha, Samvat 1972 [1915 CE], 
Trtiyavrtti (3rd printing) (Microform). 

The WorldCat catalogue entries list this edition’s dates as 1972 [1913]. The Microform 
itself shows only Samvat 1972, which would be closer to 1915, so it is not clear where the 1913 
date has been taken from. In the microform, the word “ sane ” (Western calendar date) is visible, 
but the area where that date was listed has been tom. I rely on this as the most authoritative print 
edition, based on infonnation given about the various sources consulted in its production. It was 

1 Shah and Shah. Pushti Sahitya for Reference, accessed April 15, 2013, http://www.readbag.com/pushtimarg- 
newpushti-pushti-vidhanam-book-pushti-sahitya-khajano. 
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also reviewed by a lineage teacher who likely possessed more than passing familiarity with the 

r 

subject matter and related literature of his tradition. As its prastavana relates, “Gosvami Sri 

r 

Nrsimlaljl Maharaja made the effort to have this corrected ( suddh ) Siksapatra [edition] printed 
so that divine souls [Push Marglya Vaisnavas] could attain wisdom ( acho bodh ) and have the 
teachings of the bhakti path firmly established in their hearts by reading it. He brought together 

r 

the following materials: a Sanskrit commentary written on the 19th letter of the Siksapatra by 

r 

Ratnabhatt, a Prasnora Nagara [Brahmin] from Junagadh; 5 or 6 old books of Bade Siksapatra ; 3 

r 

Siksapatra books found in the temples of Vallabhkul Balaks, used for their own recitation, 

r 

containing the mul Sanskrit verses; and 2 “ Chote Siksapatra’’’’ books based on the mid verses. 
[From these materials, Nrsimlaljl Maharaja] had a single corrected edition prepared by Shastri 

r 

Chaganlal Amarji, a teacher in the Sri SubodhinI Pathsala established through his authority. He 

r 

then read Chaganlal Amarji’s edition, corrected it, and had it printed through the Sri SubodhinI 
Sabha.” 

2. Iktalis Bade Siksapatra, Vaisnava Mitra Mandal Sarvajanik Nyas, Indore. 5 th edition, 
2007. 

In this edition, Goswami Rukmani Bahuji mentions that this Trust (nyas) had previously 

r 

published the Siksapatra in 2 volumes “in Hindi.” She contrasts those with the current edition: 
“According to the wishes of the Vaisnavas [this edition] is being released in Purusottama VanI 
(Brajbhasa).” Introductions by Balkishan Go. Gabbad and Dr. Jayaben Shukla are included. 
Shukla identifies herself as the editor of this edition, in an introduction dated July 15, 2007. She 
identifies this as the 4th edition (caturtha samskarana), although the front matter of the book 
calls it the 5 th edition, also with the date 2007. Shukla mentions having been entrusted by the 
Nyas with correcting and editing this edition (“is caturtha samsodhita samskaran men 
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suddhikaran tatha samsodhan ki seva”). She mentions having corrected text by comparing, to the 
extent possible, to an unspecified “original” text: “mul se milakar suddh kiya hair 

3. Sri Harirayakrt Bade Siksapatra: Sri Gopesvaraji krt Vrajabhasa tika sahita, by Hariraya, 
Gopesvara. Revised and edited by Sri Subodhini Sabha. 4 th vrtti, 1936. [Hindi] 


4. Sri Harirayakrt Bade Siksapatra: Sri Gopesvaraji krt Vrajabhasa tika sahita, by Hariraya, 
Gopesvara. Revised and edited by Sri Subodhini Sabha. Lucknow: Jankiprasad 
Agraval, 1972 [Hindi?] 

r 

Paul Arney gives the above citation in his 2007 article, “Bade Siksa Patra: A Vallabhite 
Guide to the Worship of Krishna’s Divine Images.” It seems similar to the edition #1 listed 

r 

above, which is also by the Sri Subodhini Sabha, also with the date 1972, with the possibility of 
confusion between V.S. and CE dates. Arney’s reference to this work lists Jankiprasad Agraval, 
which seems from its position in the reference to be the name of a printer or printing press. 


5. 41 Bade Siksapatra. Reprint of edition edited by Dwarkadas Parikh. Ahmedabad: Puja 
Prakashan, 2005. [Brajbhasa] 

6. Siksapatra, Aligarh, 1870. Lithographed edition (Microform), held in British Library, 
South Asia Manuscript Project record number 12686. From the cover, it seems to 
have been published in Visvamitrapur by Sri Giri Prasad Prakasak Yantralaya. 
[Brajbhasa] 

7. 41 Bade Sikshapatra: mula sloka, slokartha, evam vyakhya sahita by Hariraya.; 
Phatahacanda Vasu; Ghanasyamadasa Mukhiya. Sri Vaisnava Mitra Mandal, Indore: 
1972 [1975]. [“Hindi”=Brajbhasa] 

8. Bade Shikshapatra. Bombay: Shetha Narayanadasa and Jethananda Asanamala Trust 
Fund, 1962. [cited in Barz 1976] 
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9. Brhada Siksapatra: mula sloka - Sri Harirayajina siddhanto ane bhavanana patro - 
Vrajabhasha tikanusara Gujarati anuvada, by HarirayajI MahaprabhujL; Harendra Ha 
[?] Sukla. Surata : Sri Harihara Pustakalaya, 2004. [Gujarati] 

10. Brhat Siksapatra: (mula sloka ane Sri Gopesvarajikrta Vrajabhasa tikanusara Gujarati 
anuvada ) by Hariraya; Gopesvara; Translated by Sundaralala Manilala. Ahmedabad: 
Sri Laksmi Pustaka Bhamdara, 1978, 8 th edition [1976, 7 th edition]. [Gujarati] 

11. Bruhad Shikshapatra. Shantilal Manilal Mehta. Rajkot: Pravin, 1995. [Gujarati] 

12. Bade Shikshapatra [Hindi/Gujarati] Ed., Bipin Biharidas, Surat 

13. Bade Shikshapatra [Gujarati] Vallabh Granth Prakashan, Surat 

14. Bade Shikshapatra [Gujarati] M.V. Gandhi, Patan 

15. Bade Shikshapatra 41 (Mul), [Gujarati] Patan 

16. Shikshapatra [Gujarati] Vrajdham 

17. Shikshapatram [Gujarati], Lallubhai Desai, Ahmedabad 

18. Shikshapatra Granth Sar [Gujarati], Bhailalbhai Shetha, Patan 

19. Shikshapatra Prasnotari 1-2 [Gujarati], Bipindas, Surat 

20. Shikshapatra Sar [Gujarati], Goswami Nikunjalata Betiji, Mumbai 

21. Shikshapatra nu Achaman 1-4, [Gujarati], Rameshbhai Parikh, Mahesana 

22. Shri Harirayajis [sic] Bade Shiksha Patra. English transl. Krishnaa Kinkari. Vraja Kishori 
Publications, 2012. 

23. Shri Harirayaji’s Shiksha Patra: 41 Letters of Spiritual Counsel, with Shri Gopeshwarji’s 
Commentary. English transl. Shyamdas and Vallabhdas. Pratham Peeth Publications, 
2013. 
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Appendix B: Siksapatra Manuscripts 


Further research in India will be necessary to determine the dates and locations of 

r 

handwritten copies of the Siksapatra, and to develop a detailed manuscript history of the text. 
Numerous uncatalogued manuscripts can be expected to be found in the homes and private 
temples of the Vallabhkul lineage holders, as well as Push Marglya Vaisnavas. Still, the 
relatively wide geographic range of extant manuscripts (which, according to my data, have been 
held in Jodhpur, Varanasi, Kota, Jatipura, and perhaps Dakore) indicates the widespread 

r 

popularity and range of the Siksapatra text. 

Entries no. 1-12 below are listed at the Indian government’s National Mission for 
Manuscripts (namami.org). I have left the variations in title and author as found in their 
catalogue. Three are perhaps derivative works (no. 1 Siksapatra bhasa, no. 5 Siksapatra ko arth, 
and no. 6 HarirayajT krtsiksa). The brittle condition and lack of commentary in no. 11 suggest an 
early version, but unfortunately namami.org does not list dates of the manuscripts in their online 
catalogue. 

r 

I refer in my Siksapatra translations to the manuscript JMS, listed as no. 13 in the table 
below. I found this incomplete manuscript of 17 folios in a storeroom of the Mathuradheesh 
Haveli in Jatipura. It begins with the latter portion of the 4th verse of letter 18 and concludes 
with the 37th letter. I find it strange that the manuscript ends with the 37th letter, whereas other 
editions include 41 letters. The last folio ends towards the top of the page, and with colophon in 
red ink: iti sriharirdyaji krt saptatrimsatamam siksapatram / subhe bhavatuh / kalyanam 
bhavatuh /srirastu /samvat 1866 [though the date seems like it may have been altered from an 
original 1886]. 
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I recorded MS no. 14 from one of the catalogues on site at the Vrindavan Research 
Institute; its title “ Shikshapatri ” has perhaps been confused for the work by that name by SvamI 
Narayana. The MS is attributed to HarirayajI, is of 258 folios and dated V.S. 1935 (-1878 CE). I 

r 

found no other Siksapatra MSS in subsequent searches of the Vrindaban Research Institute’s 
catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts volumes 1, 2, 3, and 5 and the catalogue of Hindi manuscripts 

r 

part 1, under the tenns Siksapatra, bade, and iktalTs and among the various works catalogued 
under Hariraya and Haridasa. I have not yet been able to view no. 15, a purported late- 

r 

18th/early-19th century MS of Siksapatra with a Brajbhasa tlka by Bhattjl Maharaja, guru to the 
Gujarati bhakta-poet Dayaram, in the private collection of a Vaisnava in Dakore. In a 
handwritten catalogue of 1000 manuscripts held at the Mathuradheesh Mandir in Kota, 

i r 

Rajasthan, I located two more manuscripts (nos. 16-17 below); other Siksapatra manuscripts are 
likely present in that collection, but it is not yet fully catalogued. 


1 The unpublished catalogue represents only about one fifth of the private collection of manuscripts held at the 
temple; the rest have not yet been catalogued. 
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Title 

Location 

Author 

Language 

Subject 

MS# 

Folios 

Notes 

1. 

Rt&tfft - 

wm 

H 3TFR 

Rrit hRIhh 

(Jodhpur) 


Rajasthani 

Dharmasastra / 
Darsiyat-i Islamiyah 

16586/1 

51 


2. 

^R tfi % 
f$ren Tsr 

vrr^R^ri 

hRI'hh 

![R TFT 

Hindi 

Bhakti 

12320/6 

34 


3. 


H'^R'M'I 

SRTCT ^ftsr 

(Jodhpur) 

^R<m 

Sanskrit 

Vedanga ->Siksa 

2372 

25 

incomplete 

4. 


F^TORT H'MRRf 
SRTRT sfRr 

(Jodhpur) 

^R<m 

Sanskrit 

Vedanga ->Siksa 

2371 

16 

complete 

5. 

Rtstfft # 
3Pf 

<Nf*TH FRT 

Rrit yRaw 

(Jodhpur) 

fRfft 

Hindi 

Bhakti 

37041/1 

35 
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Title 

Location 

Author 

Language 

Subject 

MS# 

Folios 

Notes 

6. 

fcrRr^ 

TFFSTFft rj TT-J 
^T^THT (Jodhpur) 

^R<m 

Hindi, 

Brajbhasa 

NTtisastra 

9678(5) 

3 

listed as complete 
despite being only 

3 folios 

7. 


TFFSTFft rj TT-J 
^T^THT (Jodhpur) 

^R<n 

Brajbhasa 

NTtisastra 

8629/1 

83 

complete 

8. 

% 

Rtsjttft 

TFFSTFft d TT-J 
^T^THT (Jodhpur) 

^R<m41 

Brajbhasa 

NTtisastra 

8630 

67 

complete 

9. 

RTsttft 

'icHMI'C ' J TT-J 

R'FT 

(Mandsaur, M.P.) 

^R<m 

Hindi 

NTtisastra 

23 

121 

with commentary; 
missing last 
Siksapatra 

10. 

RtSTT ’FT 

TFFFPT FPF 

Rtsit yR)yw 

(Jodhpur) 

^R<m41 

Rajasthani 

Bhakti 

28267 

54 


11. 

Rr^Fra^ 

(Varanasi) 

^R<n 

n/a 

Vedanga 

->Siksa->Vedalaksana 

n/a 

17 

brittle condition; 
incomplete; no 

commentary 
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Title 

Location 

Author 

Language 

Subject 

MS# 

Folios 

Notes 

12. 


<MWT 

Resit viRyH 

(Jodhpur) 


Hindi, 

Rajasthani 

Bhakti 

20767/1 

58 pages 


13. 

Rtstftst 

Jatipura 


Sanskrit 

n/a 

n/a 

17 

Date: Samvat 

1866 or possibly 
1886 (1809/1829 
CE); begins with 
latter part of 
verse 4, letter 18 

and ends after 

letter 37, with a 
colophon 

14. 

Shikshapatri 

Vrindavan 

Research Institute 

Harirayaji 

n/a 

n/a 

Serial 

#1852, 

Ascension 

#10842 

258 

dated V.S. 1935 

(~1878 CE) 
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Title 

Location 

Author 

Language 

Subject 

MS# 

Folios 

Notes 

15. 


Private collection, 

Dakore 

HarirayajT 
and Bhattj'T 
Maharaja 

Sanskrit, 

Brajbhasa 

n/a 

n/a 

unknown 

A purported late 
18th / early 19th 
century MS with a 
Brajbhasa tlka by 
BhattjT Maharaja, 
guru to the 

Gujarati bhakta- 
poet Dayaram 

16. 

Rtstftst 

Mathuradheesh 

Mandir, Kota 


Sanskrit 

Bhakti 

1043 [847] 

5 

Est. 18 th c. Listed 
as complete 
despite small 

number of folios. 

Somewhat large 
size (32 x 10 cm.) 

17. 

Rtstfpst 

Mathuradheesh 

Mandir, Kota 


Sanskrit 

Bhakti 

108 [103] 

1 

Est. 19 th c. Listed 
as complete, yet 
only 1 folio (23 x 
10.7 cm). KTtayukt 
(worm-holed) 

condition 
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